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25c a copy 


$2.00 a year 























BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 





UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 








BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 


Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 

















Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 
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MIDMER - LOSH 
ORGANS 















Not for the least 


money - - - 


Nor for the most 
money - - - 


But for the most 
discriminating - - 








Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 

















THE REUTER 











The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. :: 
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THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Staten Island, N. Y., by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as second class matter 
ost office, July 17, 1928. Copyright 1929 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription $2.00 yearly anywhere; 25 c a COPY: 


April 1929, Vol. 12, No. 4. 





































The PENALTY of LEADERSHIP 


Je EVERY field of human endeavor, he that is first must perpetually live in the white 
light of publicity. § Whether the leadership be vested in a man or in a manufactured 
product, emulation and envy are ever at work. §In art, in literature, in music, in 


industry, the reward and the punishment are always the same. §The reward is wide- 





spread recognition; the punishment, fierce denial and detraction. § When a man’s work 
becomes a standard for the whole world, it also becomes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. 9If his work be merely mediocre, he will be left severely alone—if he 
achieve a masterpiece, it will set a million tongues a-wagging. § Jealousy does not pro- 
trude its forked tongue at the artist who produces a commonplace painting. § Whatso- 
ever you write, or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one will strive to surpass or to 
slander you, unless your work be stamped with the seal of genius. §Long, long after 
a great work or a good work has been done, those who are disappointed or envious 
continue to cry out that it cannot be done. 9Spiteful little voices in the domain of 
art were raised against our own Whistler as a mountebank, long after the big world 


had acclaimed him its greatest artistic genius. §Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to 





worship at the musical shrine of Wagner, while the little group of those whom he had 
dethroned and displaced argued angrily that he was no musician at all. The little world 
continued to protest that Fulton could never build a steamboat, while the big world 
flocked to the river banks to see his boat steam by. §The leader is assailed because he is 
a leader, and the effort to equal him is merely added proof of that leadership. Failing to 
equal or to excel, the follower seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but only confirms 
once more the superiority of that which he strives to supplant. § There is nothing new 


in this. 9It is as old as the world and as old as the human passions—envy, fear, greed, 





ambition, and the desire to surpass. § And it all avails nothing. If the leader truly leads, 

he remains—the leader. §Master-poet, master-painter, master-organ-builder, each in 

his turn is assailed, and each holds his laurels through the ages. That which is good or 
great makes itself known, no matter how loud the clamor of denial. 


§That which deserves to live—lives.* 


Ss) 
SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and Builders 
CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO 
677 Fifth Avenue FACTORY 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Simplicity Spells Satisfaction” 














Hall Palas 
for 


Handsome Dignity, Fine Workmanship 
and Mechanical Precision 


STAND SUPREME 


Perfect Accessibility in Every Part————— 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 
WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








PIETRO YON 








WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 








For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address : 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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Reliable 
Organ 
Power 


A good organ 
deserves good 
wind power. 


ORGOBLO 


is an electrically operated organ blower, 
backed by 30 years leadership. It has been 
improved continuously. 


It can be connected to any type of organ, 
any size, old or new. Smaller sizes are 
suitable for student organs and homes. 


We will gladly send you a catalog and 
list of Orgoblos in daily use in your 
vicinity. 

They all say “Orgoblo is the Best”. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, POWER & CONNECTICUT 


@ 2838 A 
SESS INSS ESS BOI OSE ONS OI ONS ONES A 




















FRAZEE ORGANS 


Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmans"\ip | 
Send for our 1929 Catalogue | 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 
































M. P. MOLLER ORGANS 


are as good to play upon as they are to listen to. 
Moller Organs provide the finest feeling under the 
fingers that has ever been experienced. 


IT’S IN THE MOLLER ACTION 


No effort or expense is spared to make this part of the M. P. Moller Organ 
delightful in the highest degree; it is-the contribution of the Méller factory 
to the technique of the organist. A Moller console must be delightful to 
the touch. In our files are hundreds of interesting expressions by great 
artists; here are a few: 


“Action smooth as the (Moller Organ) Tone” 

—Wm. A. GOLDSWORTHY 

“Action was snappy, positive and comfortable feeling” 
—WILLIAM H. BARNES 
“Without the least doubt, the finest theatre organ I ever 
played on” —FIRMIN SWINNEN 

“Much pleased with the advanced type of construction” 
—CLARENCE EDDY 











“Response to one’s every mood” 
—HEnry F. SEIBERT 
"A great pleasure to play on it” 
—ALEXANDER McCurpy, Jr. 
“Action perfect” 
—W. O. CLAYTON 
"Action is without fault” 
—C. HAROLD EINECKE 
"Action lightning-like” 
—LeEsTER W. GROOM 
"In every way the action is very responsive” 
: —W. E. JoNnEs 
“Constructed to insure rapid and noiseless shifting of registers” 
—JOHN HERMANN Loup 





“Action wonderful” 
—ROLAND A. KERNS 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
‘And the prices are right”’ 


Factory AND Executive Orricss -~- HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 114-116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1626 California St., Denver, Colo. Calif. 

1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 1263 Loew Blidg., 1540 Broadway, New 


Pa. York City, N. Y. Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;’’ 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops’’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta te Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 41% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative inaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
son, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humorous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man. 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir. 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘Sym- 
phonies’”’ for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: .The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages. 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 4 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 614 hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendered by day of the week but not by month or year—hence n0 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving capies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fal) out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist of any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 


12-4-198 
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HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 
Benham, General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 


1 di , * 
geen New York Office, Steinway Hall 
Benham 


snglané. Gentlemen: _, We are considering the purchase of a new organ. Without obligating me in the least, I should like to discuss 
the matter with one of your representatives. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

CESAR BORRE: Lownetiness, 5p. me. After ten 
measures of commonplace playing around with harmo- 
nies, such as every first-year harmony student has done 
by the hour, the composer gives a suave, musicianly, ap- 
pealing theme, handled with skill, so that it comes across 
with all possible effectiveness. Excerpt 1481 shows this 
melody in its first appearance. There is plenty of variety 


r ! 





of treatment to make a piece of good length, without 
sacrificing the interest. It will be effective for church 
prelude or postlude, but is not the type of music, obvious- 
ly, for recital use. Perhaps an exceptional player, able 
and willing to do a great deal with his registration, can 
make it effective on a recital program, if it be located at 
the psychological spot for such treatment. Its finest use 
will be as a church prelude. (Fischer 1928, 60c) 

F. LESLIE CALVER: MInstTeR CHIMEs, 7p. me. 
Everybody needs and the majority wants music where 
the Chimes may be heard effectively. It is all easy 
enough to engrave the word Chimes on a bit of organ 
music and pretend the piece calls for the use of the 
Chimes. In this case the composer uses the Chimes first 
to give two phrases of the Chime theme made famous by 
the radio—you will now hear the mellow notes, etc. ad 
nauseam. However we cannot worry too much about 
the idiocy of radio announcers, even if we do realize 
that our own public is being cheapened for us by this 
process. All right, to business. After a mild introduc- 
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tion on the Chimes, legitimately, we have a melody as in 
excerpt 1482. It is not for the Chimes; the composer 
knows better. If we want a “melody” that can be played 
on the Chimes effectively we have it in the lefthand part 
of 1483. This is followed on page 6 by a 3-4 theme 


(The chimes are from without) 


Chimes p 





that makes sprightly contrast, and on the last page the 
composer wins eternal gratitude by again relegating the 
Chimes to their correct use, that of accents, which he 
secures by thumbing. This thumbed Chime accent, for 
that matter, can usually be applied with fine effect to al- 
most any melody piece. The piece will make a fine 
church prelude; easy to play, easy to listen to. (Schmidt 
1928, 60c) 

FRANKLIN GLYNN: IpyL: SouTHERN TwILicnht, 
4p. e. A beautiful melody piece, not supremely original 
in any particular, but none the less delightfully musical 
and appealing, and as sensible and unpretentious as 
beautiful. music can be. It begins and closes with the 





THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 12-4 


Chimes correctly used, as ornamental accents. Excerpt 
1487 shows the melody in its first treatment. The con- 
trast introduces a Clarinet lefthand solo in minor key; 
the recapitulation gives the original melody effectively 





. 
for lefthand Vox against Rubinstein’s Kamennoi chords 
in the right, but there’s no patent on that device and it 
does make attractive music. So there we are; another 
fine piece of practical music for your congregation, and 
your theater audience too. (Schmidt 1928, 50c) 
CUTHBERT HARRIS: Festivar Marcu Br, 6p. e. 
Here’s a practical march that is nothing in the world but 
musical. Theories of music do not matter much, it’s 
practical results that count. Melody, rhythm, harmony 
that isn’t forever distorted; all three are right here. II- 
lustration 1488 shows the first measures, a fine march 


sw. af 
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theme that is carried along consistently to the end. The 
contrast introduces in the comfortable relative key of E 
flat a snappy melody against rhythmic accompaniment, 
and the melody doesn’t mean perhaps. It’s a real melody, 
and it’s snappy. Now the Cathedral of St. John might 
be shocked at this, but the average audience will, if it is 
shocked at all, be shocked with the idea that it’s getting 
something it can understand and enjoy. Just a plain 
inspirational march for the sake of practical music. Not 
a weary sigh in a carload of audiences, when this is be- 
ing played. It is not easy to write a middle section that 
holds up when the statement and recapitulation sections 
are so good; the composer has achieved that here. 
(Schmidt 1928, 50c) 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: Prayer Ef, 3p. e. Another 
piece of plain ordinary every-day practical music for 
those who like it. It does not exemplify how to write a 
fugue or develop a canon, but it shows how to sit back 
in the pew, breathe a sigh of relief, and then hold your 
breath lest you make a noise and miss some of this 
elementary delightful music. Your reviewer does not 
know whether you are playing in Westminster Abbey or 
in the Seventeenth Methodist Church of Titusville, but 
he suspects that if the former, you won’t be paying much 
attention to what he is writing (for he’s not writing for 
professionals who have access to the world’s music for 
themselves), and if the latter, he believes you will be 
interested, for he knows you have neither the means nor 
the time of seeing the world’s stock of organ music and 
must depend upon him to bring it to you. He is now 
bringing you a piece your congregations will thoroughly 
enjoy. As Mr. Henry F. Seibert has discovered, an audi- 
ence in Town Hall, New York City, wants its Bach 
Fugues and pretends to enjoy them and possibly does en- 
joy them, but it also wants its little ditties and simple 
melodies, and it enjoys them outright without any neces- 
sity of pretending. There isn’t any reason wy the 
Chimes for occasional accent should not be added with 
delightful effect. (Schmidt 1928, 40c) 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: Snort Festivar PosTLuvE 
C, 5p. me. A melody or theme in the right hand all 
alone, 4-4 rhythm, nothing on the 1st and 3rd beats, 2 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & (COMPANY 


- AFTER THIRTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


the AS BUILDERS OF PIPE ORGANS 


6p. e. 


a WE ARE PREPARED TO REPORT AN UNBROKEN SERIES 
‘moty [jg | OF PLEASANT RELATIONSHIPS WITH A GREAT NUMBER 
“acs | OF PATRONS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, AND THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. MANY FAVOR. 
ABLE COMMENTS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED DURING THIS 


PERIOD, A FEW OF WHICH FOLLOW: 





. Th | 

: Pe | “I selected the Hillgreen-Lane for the reason that 1 wanted an 
‘iment, | instrument that was mechanically perfect and dependable, also 
relody, | good pipe work and artistic voicing. Also, | wanted the most 
eyes I could get for my money, as we did not have an unlimited 
getting amount to spend.” 

1 plain Signed, NICHOLAS de VORE. 

. Not 
is be- “Allow me to congratulate you on arranging a Specification of 
salar some thirty stops in which you incorporate so much variety of 
ps tone color and also give brilliance to the ensemble.” 

Signed, HENRY F. SEIBERT. 
nother 
si¢_ for "The Hillgreen-Lane organ in the Church of St. James the Less 
it back Seas sis is an instrument of considerable color and contrast excellently 
4 your ie SS es SEE suited to its purpose.” 

of this D8 e ty HRI ea Signed, LYNNWOOD FARNAM. 
es not a Skyy fet Bla} 


el . “The instrument has some lovely voicing, which, coupled with 
e, DU 


‘h as the effective Swell Chambers and the responsive action (which 
o mucl ; — } x : 
Pe for = Sr aN will care for any technical demands) makes the performer's 
sic for te ky task an easy one.” 

will be Lin : Signed, PALMER CHRISTIAN. 
ans nor : 

sic and 
is now 
roughly 
in audi- 


eset HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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pedal note and a chord on the 2nd and 4th beats. That’s 
the music of the main theme. The middle section be- 
gins like a fugue but even though the composer could 
have made merry music on that theme in fugal treatment 
he did not do it; we think he missed.a chance. Easy 
arpeggios for brilliance in a coda at the end. A prac- 
tical, interesting, musical bit of service music either for 
prelude or postlude, depending upon the type of service 
you are playing. Get it on our recommendation if you 
like simple music that has the real stuff in it and gets 
there without pretense. (Schmidt 1928, 50c) 

EDWIN H. LEMARE: Uwnpa Maris D, 6p. me. 
The sort of a thing an organist improvises for himself 
when he is in good mood and at peace with the world. 
It is not a melody piece, or a piece with any definite in- 
tention; rather an improvisation for average service use, 
confining itself to fine registrational effects, if the player 
will go a bit further in that direction than the score in- 
dicates. Such pieces can be made abundantly worth 
while, and interesting to an audience. Rhapsody or 
Meditation or Communion would be equally good titles, 
were they not already pretty well worn. (Forster 60c) 

HERBERT LESLIE: Spancies: CAPRICE DE SALON, 
Er, 5p. me. Purely a caprice, making nothing in the 
world but simple sprightly melody over a very rhythmic 
accompaniment. Double Touch will come in handy. It 
exists only for one purpose and that purpose is the en- 
tertainment of an audience; it is 100% successful. Al- 
most too simple and sprightly for ordinary church use, 
certainly too sprightly for a prelude or postlude. Fine 
for informal recital use where you want your audience 
to have a good time. Transcribed by Mason Slade. 
(Forster 60c) 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
¢.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

E. S. HOSMER: “IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE 
Worv”, 10p. c. a. me. A real anthem, with a text that 
has not already been set a million times, and music that 
was inspired by the text rather than a vacant spot in a 
publisher’s catalogue. It opens with a unison passage, 
a fine theme; and then a quiet section founded on a fair 
melody that neither gushes nor dies; after that a solo 
for alto (which my baritone would sing), and then the 
solo in the chorus against the continuation of the solo 
voice, and finally the chorus in 4-part work and the 
anthem closes. It is thematic, musical, musicianly, ef- 
fective, choral, and most everything else that’s good. 
(Ditson 15c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: “Hoty Lorn”, 6p. cq. s. e. 
Of course the title repeats one word three times, but we 
save ink. It is not an old-style “holy” but on a poem 
by Wadsworth, and a bit of music that lends itself to 
effective singing; given a sympathetic rendering it will 
make something very beautifully churchly for your ser- 
vice. (Ditson 15c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: “THE SHaApDows oF THE 
EveNING Hours”, 6p. qc. a. e. Another musical work of 
better inspirational values, especially valuable where the 
text will be both truth and poetry, namely at services 
which actually meet the close of day and the falling eve- 
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ning shadows; what could be more beautiful and effec- 
tive than this little anthem when beauty and truth thus 


do meet in the same service? (Ditson 15c) 

EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY: “O BELts Senp 
ForTH THE TRIUMPH OF YOUR SONG”, 6p. c. me. Length 
of composer’s name and title takes up all the space, but 
the beauty of this anthem is that it is a “chimes dedica- 
tory hymn”, written for the dedication of your new set 
of Chimes when you have persuaded some one to donate 
them. The Composer asks the Chimes to play the so- 
prano part, and for ordinary purposes that will do, but 
for discriminating audiences and professional organists 
of ability, it won’t do, and the organist will very readily 
pencil in his own correct Chimes themes to beautify the 
anthem as the Composer would have done had he been 
master of the Chimes. It’s a fine idea and the anthem 
is somewhat like a good old ancient chorale ; the text con- 
fines it to the dedicatory service. (Ditson 12c) 

T. GUY LUCAS: “Tue Lorn ts 1n His Hoty Tem- 
PLE”, 3p. qc. me. Here is something unusual if you are 
not opposed to the text; it is an opening response, and if 
we could change the text to say that we were in a temple 
erected to the name of the Lord, it would be truthful. 
And in that case the music would be fine; it begins with 
humming in a very effective way. (Flammer 12c) 

J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS: “THE Souts oF THE 
RIGHTEOUS”, 10p. cq. s.t-b. me. One of the newest an- 
thems of a famous composer of attractive melodies. 
Opens with tenor solo, followed by a harmonization of 
the same melody for chorus, then a new soprano melody, 
a baritone recitative, a climax, and ultimately a very 
peaceful close. An effective anthem, musical, easy, at- 
tractive. (Presser 15c) 

J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS: “O Lorp Dwine 
THAT STooPS TO SHARE”, 5p. cq. a. me. We suppose 
long titles are necessary in order to adequately index 
an anthem in a catalogue. Anyway here is a bit of 
smooth melody, for solo voice and then for ensemble, with 
enough musicianship behind it to make it effective if it is 
well sung, or tedious if it is carelessly or mechanically 
sung. How can a reviewer do much with new music of 
this kind when so much depends not upon the music 
but upon the choirmaster who sings it? (Schmidt 12c) 





PRACTICAL KEYBOARD HARMONY 

By Wave HamILton 
“THIS course will seek to give you all the necessary 
knowledge of practical harmony and will teach you this 
right at the keyboard, not on a sheet of manuscript paper 
. . . A good knowledge of the keyboard will enable us 
to do as, we please with the chords after we have found 
out just what the chords are, how they are constructed 
and related.” Perhaps we should underline “and re- 
lated”, for here is one of the stumbling-blocks upon which 
the student falls down and goes boom when he begins 
to feel his way around the keyboard in what he thinks 
is an improvisation. 

The world is growing practical. The theoretical is 
more and more being shoved aside to make still larger 
room for the practical. The author gives a much needed 
warning when he cautions the student that he must com 
pletely and absolutely master each item, each statement 
before going on to the next. Of necessity the treatise 
has been made as condensed as possible. It is supple 
mented by a. pad of keyboard charts upon which the 
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St. George’s Rectory 
207 East 16th St. 


Austin Organ Co., New York 


be ® 
Hartford, Conn. i 
REV. KARL REILAND, A. M., D. D., LL. D. 
Rector, St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York City 


Gentlemen : 

Now that the instrument which you have installed in St. George's Church is complete and 
I believe from the report, which I get from our office just now, is also paid for, I cannot let the 
completion of this transaction pass without a word of sincere appreciation which on many accounts 
I feel personnally and know to be shared by all the authorities of St. George's. 

I am thinking not only of the beauty and nobility of your instrument but of your repre- 
sentatives who have done the work from the highest man in charge to the last workman on the 
instrument. I have never before seen such consistent interest nor such an exhibition of pride 
taken in one’s work as I have noticed among your men. They seem to be more like artists in 
the spirit of enthusiasm they have for their tasks. I want to assure you that nothing but an 
obligation to recognize merit and the quality of the personal manhood which I find possessed of 
it in the workmen you have had in this place dictates this letter. 

St. George’s Church and the officials committed to its welfare associate themselves with 
me in sending you a message which you and your representatives richly deserve. You have 
made it a pleasure for us to recall that we have had this association. 

With sincere personal regard, believe me, 

Faithfully, 


February 28, 1920. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. Hartford, Conn. 
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The author takes 
the student through a chord in all possible positions and 
keys, all at the keyboard by means of the charts, so that 
the elements of harmony shall not only be matters of a 
pencil and paper but matters of the living keyboard. 6 x 


student can work out his knowledge. 


9, 32 pages, paper cover. (Published by the Author; 
see advertisement for address and price.) 


PEDAL STUDIES 


for 
THEATER ORGANISTS 
By VERMOND KNAUSS 

“SINCE none of the several standard volumes of organ 
pedal studies now available includes exercises based on 
the special pedal technic characteristic of modern theater 
playing, these exercises are offered as a contribution to 
the further development of this branch of the organ play- 
ing art.” 

We all know why a chicken will cross the muddy 
streets on a rainy day. It’s the same with playing the 
organ in the theater. We've got to get there somehow, 
mud or no mud. The chicken knows that. It’s taking us 
a long while to catch up with the chicken in our fund of 
practical knowledge. 

In the theater the organ must be treated with a brand 
new type of technic. Whether an effect or a dodge is 
good or bad depends not upon former standards of criti- 
cism but upon new standards of use. The theater organ 
must be rhythmic first, pungent second, varied third. 
Playing the theater organ with two feet on the pedal 
clavier is evidently all wrong, because it robs the results 
of the pungency available in the various crescendo pedals. 
That, so far as your reviewer understands the situation, 
is the one and only reason why the theater organist 
should be left-footed in his attitude towards the pedal 
clavier. A secondary reason is that by single-foot play- 
ing we are more likely to attain the desired staccato, the 
desired rhythmic pulse. 

Mr. Vermond Knauss is one of the great teachers who 
has devoted himself to the welfare of the theater organ- 
ist. He is trying to give theater pianists a knowledge of 
the organ, and church organists a knowledge of the the- 
ater; his practical results mark him successful. 

In this book of Pedal Studies he requires, as does the 
theater, the use of one foot at a time. That is, each 
study is written to be played entirely by the left foot; 
after that it is to be played entirely by the right foot 
an octave higher. Now how about octave skips, fifths, 
fourths, and thirds? That’s just it. These must be 
learned with one foot. Rather one foot must learn to 
do them accurately. And that is the purpose of the book. 
It begins where ordinary pedal studies stop, and carries 
the player on to the mastery of anything anywhere be- 
tween the two extremes of the pedal clavier. Some 
studies are for the foot alone, some for foot and hands. 
Its value consists largely in the simple optimism that it 
can be done, and therefore must be done—and there- 
fore the student does it. And there we are. Those who 
want to go through the mill, are willing to adopt a new 
idea or two, and are having a little difficulty with their 
feet on the left side and their crescendos on the right, 
will do well to get the book and go to work. (The 
Knauss School, Allentown, Pa., $1.50). 


A JOLLY TRIP TO MUSIC LAND 
By Lesiie FAIRCHILD 
A NEW way to teach children the rudiments of music, 
not the elements of piano playing or of singing, but a 
beginning of knowledge covering the whole realm of 
music. 


Humorous pictures are used, the symbols of 
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music notation are explained and used freely in col red 
pictures ; everything is done to entertain the child as he 
is being instructed. For very little tots of course, but it 
looks like an unusually fine idea, delightfully carried out, 
(Forster $1.00) 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organis:s 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


ORGANISTS everywhere will be wise to get the El. ven 
CHorAL PRELUDES of Brahms in a new edition by J. E. 
West published by Novello. These beautiful preludes 
have not yet come into their own but this excellent edi- 
tion should go a long way towards making them popular 
with organists of discriminating taste. The alto clef 
which Brahms used in a number of them has been dis- 
carded, a good version gf the words has been provided 
and in other ways the works have been laid out ina 
most playable manner. 

From the Faith Press, London, there came some nice 
organ trios, easy to play and quite charming to listen to. 
They are a SARABANDE and an ALLEMANDE AND Cour- 
ANTE by Charles Wood, edited by Dr. H. G. Ley. I like 
these numbers and have found them useful for pupils 
and for service use. 

A MINUET AND Trio from Schubert’s Quartet in A 
minor arranged by Harvey Grace is not as attractive but 
would be interesting for teaching. 

There is a very nice BERCEUSE by A. Toulemonde pub- 
lished by J. & W. Chester; the composer can write mod- 
ern chromaticism and at the same time make it interest- 
.g to listen to; here again is a number worth playing. A 


‘MepiraTion by Phillip Iliff is a tone piece of morbid 


sentiment that is utterly commonplace. CATHEDRAL Re- 
VERIE by Clifford Bennett, not so hot. 

From Paxton of London have come a number of new 
editions from their extensive catalogue. ScHERzo by T. 
Haigh is a well-written Allegro con spirito in F that 
would make a good recital number or an excellent post- 
lude; it is not difficult and I find it goes on a small in- 
strument very well indeed. Another number by the same 
composer is a NOCTURNE in Bm; it is about the same 
grade of difficulty as the ScHERzo and I have found it 
useful as a service prelude and also for teaching; the 
registration as given can be made very much more effec- 
tive; I use strings in place of the diapason. I have en- 
joyed playing the CariLton of H. A. Wheeldon, a piece 
of medium difficulty that needs a fairly complete instru- 
ment to do it justice; if you have Chimes you can in- 
troduce them, if not the piece is just as good without 
and indeed Chimes are not called for. I have found the 
organ music of Ernest Halsey most useful both in re- 
cital and church and it is nice to be able to get the fol- 
lowing numbers again: NOCTURNE in Em, a dignified 
piece of six pages that wears well; CHoraL PReLUuveE 
on Veni Emmanuel, a splendid prelude for Advent; 
CHANT JOYEUX, a jolly little song, easy and effective on 
a small organ; Sonata in Gm, a well written work that 
contains a lovely middle movement that makes an ideal 
service prelude, and the following Toccata is an effec- 
tive postlude. Among the other numbers that I have used 
and can recommend are RHAPsopy ON OLD /|xENCH 
Caros, by William Faulkes; Concert Overturi by P. 
J. Mansfield; Concert Fantasia in Bf by A. L. Peace; 
Concert ALLEGRETTO by R. Goss Custard; and _the 
Seconp Concerto for organ and orchestra by )enezet 
Prout. All of these works can be obtained from the 
Marks Music Company of New York. 
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JOSEPH W. CLOKEY’S 


Sketches from Nature 


Four Pieces for Organ 


1. Pipes of Pan 3. Twilight Moths 
2. Dripping Spring 4. An Angry Demon 
Price $1.50 


An unusually significant contribution to the 
Literature of Organ Music 


Awaiting the Attention of every American 
Recitalist 


Organists programming these compositions are invited 
to inform us of that fact. Notice will be taken of 
such performances in the “Fischer Edition News”. 


DR. DIGGLE, Commenting on 
; g 
Joseph W. Clokey’s “Sketches from Nature” 


it is the most charming and enjoyable 
Organ Suite that I know of, nothing like it has 
been done here or abroad and it behooves organ- 


ists the world over to get this suite and play it.. 


It is this sort of music that will place the organ 
where it should be and you are to be thanked for 
placing so splendid a work on the market. I 
played ‘Sketches from Nature’ with tremendous 
success.” 


Other Recent Novelties : 


Night of Spring (Nocturne) 
Charles Raymond Cronham 


Cantilena e Musetta......... M. Mauro-Cottone 


Cortege Triumphale H. J. Stewart 


Overture: Triomphale .....0.0.00000: G. Ferrata 


Published by 


]. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 


ORGAN BOOKS 


By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 








Thirty Transcriptions for the Organ 
Price, $2.50 


Contains pieces, mostly unduplicated in other 
collections, for the church, the theatre and for 
study. 


First Lessons on the Organ 
Price, $1.50 


Provides a close-knit and systematic beginner's 
method, economizing time and effort. 


A Primer of Organ Registration 
Price, $1.50 


A compact and comprehensive treatise on a 
neglected branch of the organist’s art, issued in 
convenient pocket size. 


Swell Pedal Technic 
Price, $1.50 


Tells what to do, when and how to use the 


Swell Pedal. 





Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 























Compositions of 


LEO SOWERBY 


For Organ 

Carillon 75 
I aesinica dalek Wace aioe needed 1.50 
I wd kcnasietednnasvneddecah 15 
Madrigal 75 
Rejoice, ye pure in heart................ 1.50 
a re 75 
Mediaeval Poem. For Organ and Orches- 

nr ee 2.00 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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OBERLIN 
Conservatory of Music 
ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
GeorcGE W. ANDREWS LaurEL E. YEAMANS 
ARTHUR CROLEY Leo C. Hoipen 
Georce O. LILLICcH Bruce H. Davis (on leave) 
Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 


Catalogue on Request OBERLIN, OHIO 


THE TALKIES 


are forcing theatre organists to be of feature 
calibre as never before. Instead of accom- 
panying pictures, organists in sound equipped 
houses must now be prepared to make the 
organ yield its full value as an entertainment 
unit. 

In addition to training students for picture 
routine, this School is now concentrating on 
the development of solo technic and showman- 
ship, including the use of sound equipment 
in solo work. Write for booklet. 


The Del Castillo Theatre Organ School 


33-41 State Theatre Building Boston, Mass. 

















Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhack- 
neyed interpretation. 


e 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, WANA- 
MAKER AupbIToRIUM, New York. West of the Missis- 
sippt and Canada: Bocue-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGE- 
MENT, INC., 130 West 42ND St., New York. 














FAVORITE ORGAN PIECES 
introducing 


CHIMES 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Evening Idyl 
F. LESLIE CALVER 
Forest Chimes 
Minster Chimes 
Improvisation on “Hark, Hark my Soul!’’.......... 5 
ROLAND DIGGLE 
Vesperal 
FRANKLIN H. GLYNN 
Idyl. Southern Twilight 
CUTHBERT HARRIS 
Mélodie Céleste 
EDWIN H. LEMARE 
The Glow-worm—Dusk (from “ 
Complete 
FRANK LYNES 
Vesper Prelude 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
ATi TIO BEOUHREION: cocci cc ccwccesevesvtercccaces r 
W. J. MARSH 
Evening Hymn 
HOMER NEARING 
A Memory 
Ss. GATTY SELLARS 
The Angelus 
R. DEANE SHURE 
Op. 50. Larkswoo. Idyl 
WM. T. TIMMINGS 
Curfew Melody 
TRYGVE TORJUSSEN 
Op. 3, No. 4. Vision 3 
Midnight (from “Norwegian Tone Poems’’) Complete 1.00 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
Op. 29, No. 4. Meditation 
Op. 31, No. 4, Vesper Hymn 
Op. 32, No. 4. Wedding Bells (from 
Suite’) Complete 
Op. 33, No. 2. Angelus 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


120 Boylston Street 8 West 40th Street 




















ESTIMATES 


SPECIFICATIONS 


CHURCH -LODGE- RESIDENCE ORGANS 
NEW ORGANS - REBUILDING - BLOWER EQUIPMENT 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR PIANO 





The MARR & COLTON COMPANY, Inc. 
ORGAN BUILDERS 
FACTORIES - GENERAL OFFICES - WARSAW, N. Y. 
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S. WESLEY SEARS 
Distinguished church musician who died in Philadelphia March 7th 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Church 
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Editorial Reflections 


Honest Thinking ~ 


UTTING it up to the minister 
is the favorite recreation of 
c those in the pews. Putting it 
a up to the Editor is the theory of 
nm! Harris and Dibble, publication 
experts. Putting it up to our 
readers is our favorite policy. 
So we let Harris and Dibble 
say it, we let our printers print 
it, and we let our readers con- 
stitute themselves the subjects. 

“The great editorial need is 
for leadership in honest think- 
ing. There is too much reflection of the industry 
in our journals and not enough initiative looking 
toward betterment of our industries. Real ad- 
vancement of the industry must take into account 
everybody affected by that industry. It is not 
enough to promote the interests of a portion of an 
industry at the expense of some other part of it. 
A cosmic view is the only one that can furnish the 
correct answer. The cry of the world is for men 
of larger vision and more comprehensive grasp of 
all the elements that affect an industry, not for- 
getting the public, upon whom, in the final analysis, 
the whole burden must rest. The Editor must in- 
terpret an industry to itself and state the principles. 
. . . All our teaching has too great a tendency to- 
ward tentativeness. Real convictions are rare... . 
Our religion and our politics should not be heir- 
looms in the family, but rather should we test all 
our principles by the best thought and practise of 
our times.” 

That is worth thinking about, both before we 
send a thought into print, and after we take the 
magazine out of its envelope. 

Mr. Dunham leads off this month with some 
thoughts on Professionalism, and Mr. Losh as- 
tounds us with some new ideas about organ de- 
sign. Our ideas “should not be heirlooms”; much 
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“rather should we test all our principles by the best 
thought and practise of our times.” Our own 
times. Today, 1929. 

Mr. Scheirer goes to the foundations of our art 
and though he may seem merely to be entertaining 
us he is by no means entertaining but preaching, 
preaching the sound doctrine of revising our sales 
methods. It is of no use to reason that sales meth- 
ods do not concern our art of playing; unfortunate- 
ly they do. We cannot get good organs unless good 
organ builders build them, and good organ builders 
cannot build them unless they can sell them, and 
they cannot sell them if high-pressure salesman- 
ship can win contracts that should be based on 
merit. Price-cutting must also be frowned upon. 
In the month of March an organ was dedicated 
with flare of trumpets that cost the builder of it— 
according to gossip which every salesman already 
knows—twenty thousand dollars more than it cost 
the church. 

What we need is not a lowering of organ prices 
but a raising of them. There is one legitimate 
sphere where a lowering to the limit is good busi- 
ness and that is in the field of supplying organs to 
organists for their own studios, their own homes. 
Hand in hand with this lower, much lower price on 
the organ privately purchased for private owner- 
ship by professional organists themselves must 
come a longer term of credit. We of the profes- 
sion can afford an investment of a thousand, two 
thousand, maybe three, four or five as a down pay- 
ment, and we can afford, many of us, a thousand 
dollars annually thereafter if we can thereby be free 
men. We can be free men only by owning our 
own instruments. And it is recognized by every 
salesman and every builder that if the merry game 
of graft be eliminated the price can be cut to rock 
bottom if the purchaser is willing to allow reason- 
able time and reasonable delays in the building of 
the organ. The factory that holds money-making 
jobs aside while it works on these non-productive 
contracts of our own is certain to follow its course 
ultimately through the bankruptcy courts. 
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Another March incident concerned itself with the 
dedicatory recital on a large organ for a wealthy 
institution. The organist in control there demand- 
ed a recitalist not born in America. The builder re- 
fused and offered instead an American product. 1 
do not know yet how it will be decided. 


A manager who has made a success of booking 
organ recital tours repeated a remark all of us have 
helped circulate freely on every occasion, that the 
public does not want to hear an American artist. 
That is the easiest way out of it. Among other 
things it saves us many moments of painful jeal- 
ousy. We eliminate the problem of trying to be 
generous with a competitor. It is wholesome to think 
about Mr. Kemmer, an organist who now owns an 
instrument upon which no money has been spared, 
an instrument upon which every one of us would be 
delighted to spend the rest of our lives. Yet there 
is no jealousy in Mr. Kemmer’s attitude. He has 
refused to give a recital himself, other than the 
postludial recitals he has been doing so artistically 
for many months. What a fine thing it would be 
for the welfare of all of us if those of us who 
were merely theater organists would stay theater 
organists, those of us who were only church or- 
ganists would stay church organists, and all of us 
give all our recital engagements to those few of 
us who are acknowledged recital organists. Post- 
ludial and preludial programs we all must give at 
one time in our lives. Mr. Kemmer has chosen 
what looks like the humbler course of giving the 
formal recital honors to those confessedly better 
equipped to play them, but is in reality the more 
glorious course of having the good sense to know, 
in the words of the late Bauman Lowe, what the 
church hired him for. “You probably were not 
hired to give concerts; try to find out what you 
are hired for.” 


And Mr. Kemmer knows what St. George’s hired 
him for. He is one of the bright and shining ex- 
amples of 1929. There are four choirs at St. 
George’s. In spite of the great burden these fou 
choirs impose on him, I have yet to hear any work 
on the St. George organs half the equal of what 
Mr. Kemmer himself did with those organs at an 
informal try-out when a few of us wanted to hear 
what the organs really sounded like. As a matter 
of fact, so little conceit, so little jealousy has he that 
he stopped in the middle of a number, got off the 
bench, and said that was enough from him and we 
should play it ourselves. It’s the choir work that 
will be the most important factor in the revival or 
survival of the church and its organist. 


The theater organist may or may not have been 
a part of the parade down Fifth Avenue in protest 
against the sound-film. It is hardly for the em- 
ployed to say who shall employ him, when, and how. 
Mr. Barnes and I whiled away a few hours seeing 
the play Holiday, after we had talked ourselves 
out at the Harvard Club dinner with Mr. Hugh 
Porter who threatens to turn minister. During the 
intermission an ensemble furnished the music. 1 
am not sure it was an ensemble, nor am I sure it 
was music. I am sure that there is a fertile field 
for players and builders alike, Displace the en- 
semble, which cannot be heard and is not listened 
to, but is expensive, and install instead an organ 
so voiced that it can be heard, and a theater organ- 
ist so schooled that he can play jazz like a good 
Velazco pupil should. The result? The builder 
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would make money, the organist would have an 
easy job and make money, and the theater manager 
would—so dear to his heart—save money. The 
sound-film, not because it is better but because it 
is cheaper, will permanently displace those impos- 
sible ensembles which no musician can tolerate; it 
will be equally permanent in its elimination of the 
theater organist who cannot play jazz. There are 
many signs that it will not do very great damage, 
five years hence, to the income of any organist who 
can play jazz in true theater style. Mr. Crawford 
at one organ can play more entertaining jazz than 
can any but the top two-dozen of our jazz bands. 
Isn’t his style and his record worth pondering? 


If it be true that audiences do not want to hear 
an American artist, how can we account for Mr. 
Zeuch’s ability to hold them in Boston for years 
when Mr. Germani couldn’t hold his first audience 
at St. George’s and give it an increase for his sec- 
ond? Or how do we account for it that all over 
America arises the report that it is impossible to 
continue to sell Bonnet, Dupre, Vierne, et al. in the 
same cities for consecutive tours? Those of us 
who are on the side lines and watching the plays 
know only too well that there has not yet been said 
three times in any season against any one of our 
own competent dozen American recitalists what has 
been said times without number about even the 
most famous of our non-American tourists, from 
locality after locality; namely, We have had him 
here and we don’t want any more organ recitals. 

It is unpopular to record these things in public 
and in print, but they have been said in private too 
often and by too many great authorities to be long- 
er ignored in any honest consideration of the fu- 
ture progress of both organ building and organ 
playing in America. If there remain any doubting 
Thomases it may be necessary to commandeer the 
statements and signatures of those important co- 
workers whose names and words would give final 
seal to that optimism our own players need to ac- 
quire all over again. Nothing will be so profitable 
for the visiting artist to repeat in our ears as the 
phrase that our own artists are not wanted in our 
own land. But it is not true. Soon the visitor 
will again be ushered into his fitting seat of honor— 
only we shall ask him not to use our own American 
profession as a door-mat, which is not an unrea- 
sonable request to make. 

And what is our distinguished guest’s opinion of 
the product of our organ factories? I cannot re- 
peat his too-frequent characterizations, for the 
reason that in their uncomplimentariness to the 
American organ builder they are too inelegant to 
print. Turn about is fair play, but vindictiveness 
has no place in the scheme-of things American. We 
need go. only far enough to shake from our 
clothes the dusty atmosphere of humility; hold our 
heads erect and look the world square in the eye. 

There are no signs today which remain disheart- 
ening after we have applied the Harris and Dibble 
idea of a little “honest thinking.” Besides, the 
honest thinking is wholesome; it results in an ex- 
hilarating optimism. If disaster overtakes any of 
us permanently, it will come to the builders solely 
through one or more of the malpractises of cut- 
rate, underhand, high-pressure selling, or to the 
players through jealousy and consequent efforts to 
tamper with artistic realms other than our own, be 
they concert, theater, or church. 
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S. Wesley Sears 
A Tribute to a Great Church Musician by His Friends 


A Compendium 
By HERBERT BROWN and HENRY S. FRY 


By PERCY CHASE MILLER 


meena NOTHER sincere musician of 
ae AN eas great accomplishments has sung 
PAG MERICAN®4 his last requiem and gone to his 
leas ORGANIST RS eternal rest. If any man earn- 
ihm fed such a rest, certainly this 
one also did. “Such a man for 
work you never saw; I firmly 
believe it killed him. But he 
wouldn’t have been happy a 
minute unless putting himself 
for all he was worth into what 
wel came to his hand.” Thus 
speaks his personal friend of 

many years, Mr. Percy Chase Miller. 

S. Wesley Sears, of St. James’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, died March 7th in the Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital whence he had been taken about the middle 
of February after an illness that had begun early 
in the year and was growing inconquerable. “It 
developed into pneumonia. Other complications 
set in which necessitated two operations on the 
lungs, the last operation on the afternoon of March 
6th at 4 o’clock. Mr. Sear passed away at 11:40 
a.m. on the 7th.” 

Mr. Henry S. Fry, a lifelong friend of Mr. Sears, 
says further: 

“The funeral services were held at St. James’ 
Church on Saturday afternoon. They had a full 
choir of about seventy voices, with Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, of St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, at 
the organ. 

“There were about five hundred in attendance, 
including the president of the American Organ 
Players Club, the dean, subdean, and secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A.G.O., and mem- 
bers of these organizations as well as of the N.A.O. 
The Rector, Rev. John Mockridge, officiated and 
was assisted by the Rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
Rev. Franklin Joiner. 

“He was buried at his old home town, Hunting- 
ton, Penna. Mr. Sears was organist of Christ 
Church Chapel before going to St. Clement’s where 
he served about nine years, leaving St. Clement’s 
to accept the appointment at St. James’, which he 
held until his death. 

“He was a tireless worker, always with the high- 
est ideals in mind, never sacrificing them for popu- 
lar applause. He held the associate degree of the 
A.G.O. and the R.C.O. In addition to his Phila- 
delphia work, he was conductor of the Choral Art 
Society of Trenton, N. J. 

“He was a communicant of St. Clement’s Church 
and frequently played there on festival occasions, 
such as Guild Services or Patron Saints’ festivals. 
He was one of the committee to draw up the speci- 
fications and select the Austin Organ for the Sesqui- 
Centennial and played three recitals there on it.” 

One of the outstanding music events of Phila- 
delphia was always the Ascension Day service with 
choir and orchestra conducted by Mr. Sears at St. 
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James’. That service was reviewed by Miss 
Frances L. Davis in the January 1923 issue of this 
magazine. In that same issue Mr. Percy Chase 
Miller wrote an article to pay tribute to Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Miller has since retired from professional life 
and moved to the seclusion of his country home on 
Martha’s Vineyard Island, where he penned the fol- 
lowing remarks, not for publication but for such 
information as he might be able to add in tribute to 
a great musician. Since Mr. Miller’s remarks ring 
all the clearer without revision, we print them as 
they came: 

“Our friend S. Wesley Sears died last Thursday 
and the funeral was held from the Church this 
afternoon. Since the Philadelphia paper’s account 
of him is so incomplete, not to say inaccurate, | 
thought perhaps you would welcome a little infor- 
mation. 

“The paper says he was 53; whether this is ac- 
curate or not I do not know, but I had thought he 
was somewhat older than this. Anyway, he came 
from Huntington, Pa., where his father was a par- 
son (Methodist, I think) and so far as I know he 
may have been born there, as the newspaper notice 
states. 

“From a child he has. told me he was fascinated 
by the organ, and after he had moved to Phila- 
delphia as a young man took up its study seriously, 
under Henry Gordon Thunder and the late Minton 
Pyne. His first church position, so far as I know, 
was at Christ Church Chapel, and I do not think 
he remained there very long. An incumbency of 
some nine years followed at St. Clement’s, a very 
ritualistic parish, where the music had attained dis- 
tinction under a Mr. Tipton (the same who is list- 
ed among the Founders of the Guild, I believe). 
Here the type of service was especially congenial 
to him, affording considerable scope for artistic im- 
provisation, and the amount of work he did to pre- 
pare himself adequately for the opportunity it of- 
fered would have made you and me blush. He was 
always a perfectly tireless worker, and seemed to 
live only for his church work, although somehow 
he found time to be a painstaking and inspiring 
teacher for a selected number of pupils. 

“From St. Ciement’s he was called to St. James’ 
about 1910 or ’11, and remained there until his 
death. Here also he had a large boy-choir, and a 
most excellent choir he made it. The annual As- 
cension Day service, with full orchestra, under his 
direction has been one of the high lights of church 
music in this country. 

“For years and years, instead of taking a vaca- 
tion he used to go abroad and study like a trooper. 
He coached for the A.R.C.O. degree (and took it) 
with ‘Westminster Bridge’ in London, and spent 
his Summers for years studying with Widor. Any- 
hody who has ever studied with Widor will tell you 
that this was no picnic. But Sears knew what he 
was after, and he got it. As a Widor player I do 
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not know his equal, and whatever you may think 
of Widor as a composer you will admit that the 
man who can play Widor’s organ music properly is 
a man to be respected. 

“Such a man for work you never saw; I firmly 
believe it killed him. But he wouldn’t have been 
happy a minute unless putting himself for all he 
was worth into what came to his hand. Preparing 
a recital for him was a serious task. Some years 
ago I played a recital for the N.A.O. and Mr. Sears 
invited me to do my polishing up on St. James’ or- 
gan, a good-sized 4-manual by Hutchins, and much 
more complete than that at my own church. He 
also attended the convention that year, and after- 
wards said to me that I seemed to go into the thing 
as if it were a sort of a lark, which indeed for me 
it was. But no recital or service was anything of a 
lark to him. Handicapped through life with 
wretched eyesight, never any too robust physically, 
he did perfectly splendid work, but at a cost that 
to most of us would have seemed excessive. De- 
voted to his profession, fortunate in appreciation 
by his Rectors and congregation, he was, I think, 
very happy in his work, and died in harness as he 
would have wished.” 

Mr. Sears is survived by a brother and sister, if 
we are correctly informed; his parents preceded 
him to the grave; he never married. His work was 
all that counted in life. But that work counted for 
so much that it made warmest friends of those with 
whom he labored. When the report was sent to the 
Rectory that Mr. Sears was sinking rapidly on 
Wednesday afternoon, Dr. Mockridge, his Rector, 
went immediately to the hospital and stayed through 
the night, that he might be near his organist should 
need of any kind arise. New York City sent its 
quota of friends to the last rites, among them Dr. 
Noble who played the funeral service for his de- 
parted friend, and Mr. Herbert Brown who had for 
many years been a warm friend of Mr. Sears. As 
the end drew near and it became evident that this 
was his last and his conquering enemy, the enemy 
whom none of us can hope to escape, mutual friends 
telephoned to New York to inform Mr. Brown and 
he went immediately to the bedside of his friend. 
One who can thus make friends has indeed not liv- 
ed and worked in vain. We close with the remarks 
of a man whom Mr. Sears greatly admired and 
whose music he championed without limit; Dr. T. 
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Tertius Noble, known to all organists for his great 
church compositions, says: 

“By the death of S. Wesley Sears . . the 
church has lost a loyal and devoted servant, one 
who gave his very soul to uphold the finest tradi- 
tions of a church musician. The writer, who first 
met him at York Minster when he was visiting the 
English cathedrals, has known him for a number 
of years. The friendship which was formed at 
that time had been maintained to the end. 


“During the sixteen years of my work in this 
country I have had many opportunities to meet and 
chum up with this fine man. Our conversations 
were often on musical subjects, but frequently on 
other matters in connection with church work and 
the general uplift of church music, a topic in which 
we were both very much interested. Those who 
have attended the musical services at St. James’ 
during the past fifteen years will have noticed the 
steady improvement, not only in the kind of music 
sung, but also in its performance. The Ascension 
Day Service was a great feature, possessing won- 
derful dignity and beauty. This, Mr. Sears brought 
to a great state of perfection. As an executant 
Mr. Sears ranked high, his playing being that of a 
finely cultured and trained musician. He also pos- 
sessed an emotional side to his work which gave 
added charm. 


“His work as choirmaster was of a very high 
order. He thoroughly understood how to get the 
best out of his boys, not by any freakish methods 
so often adopted, but by sound, sensible means, and 
above all by inspiring the boys to give of their best 
by his winning and lovable personality. This fine 
musician has passed on all too soon. We who are 
left and were his friends can be thankful to have 
known him. The devotion which he gave to his 
church should be an inspiration to us all. He was 


. a man of strong convictions, loyal to those con- 


victions. His thoughtful, unselfish nature in all 
that he undertook was so absorbed in the work 
which he was doing that he knew no time for the 
little pettinesses of life. He was ready at all times 
to make sacrifices in the services of others whom 
he knew he could help. He was the sort of man 
who won the respect of his boys and men, who lov- 
ed him not only as their choirmaster but as the man 
they knew him to be.” 


Whereas the membership of the American Organ Players’ Club have learned 


with sincere regret of the death of their fellow member . . 


. we desire to record 


our appreciation of his sterling abilities as an organist and choirmaster, in the 
realm of which he achieved such signal success at his post at St. James’ Church, 
also as a friend to and a co-worker in the organization, which we represent; 
be it resolved that we publicly record our estimate of his worth as a musician 
and artist. 


—THE EXeEcuTIVE CommITTEE, A.O.P.C. 














Concord and Discord 
A Few Reflections on the Question ot the Eternal 
Conflict of Repose and the Will to Move 


By WALTER H. NASH, F. A. G. O. 


Site eS N THE REALM of music, one 

aorta of the most important of 

nature’s dual forces is the con- 

trast in the elements of concord 

and discord. In the expression 

N of these elements is embodied 

the feelings or emotions of 

¢ mankind, which in a general 

sense may be classified as re- 

Su ooger pose (concord), and motion 

ewe eevee (discord); the degree of its 

tee It 8] motion depending upon the in- 

tensity of the emotional force. 

Hence, it is obvious that music in its purest form 

is an expression of the duality of man’s inner 
nature. 

As Colin McAlpin said in The Musical Quarter- 
ly: “From time immemorial music has ever been 
the most natural expression of emotion. Man’s 
feelings instinctively translate themselves into aud- 
ible utterance. In the wail of sorrow and in the 
shout of joy we have the primitive promptings of a 
music yet to be-—Whilst other arts have found for 
themselves divergent modes of expression, music 
has, all down the ages, concentrated solely on the 
inward promptings of the spirit.” 

The composers of contrapuntal fame, ranging 
from early Flemish masters to the super-master J. 
S. Bach, created many examples of discords in their 
compositions, but in most cases the friction caused 
by two or more parts rubbing together, was duly 
prepared and resolved. 

Monteverdi (1567-1643) appeared to be the first 
to gain attention by attacking a dominant seventh 
without due preparation, although it was not until 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century that the sec- 
ondary chords of the seventh enjoyed the same free- 
dom. Since then, the ever increasing consciousness 
in man awakened by the steady development of 
materialistic things about him, has found itself 
voiced in such discords as are heard today in Stra- 
vinsky, Goosens, Ornstein, Ravel and _ others. 
Many will say that the dissonant effects created by 
these composers overstep the boundary of music 
and become nothing short of noise, but lest we 
judge too prematurely, let us compare modern ten- 
dencies with the innovations of others. 

As Walter Dahms said, in his excellent article on 
The Gallant Style of Music (in The Musical 
Quarterly), “Three centuries full of music have 
amplified the exploit of Monteverdi but, in prin- 
ciple, they have been unable to go beyond him.” 

Monteverdi’s use of the dominant seventh caused 
many severe criticisms, one appearing in 1600 in 
pamphlet form and entitled “The Imperfections of 
Modern Music.” In Wagner’s case, his efforts were 
hissed, scorned, and absolutely condemned by quite 
a majority. His utter disregard to customary usage 
of so-called laws, relative to the movement of con- 
cord and discord, brought forth the criticism that 
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such combinations of tone, not having been heard 
before in a similar manner, were unsuited to the 
usage to which they had been put, and, therefore, 
could have no meaning to an audience so 1 
customed to these effects. But Wagner, a little 
more far-sighted than his critics, had merely taken 
another step towards elevating discord to a yet 
higher plane, so that now his works are listened to 
with mixed feelings of admiration, ecstasy and 
complete enjoyment of the whole. 

What is the result? Has the discord of Monte- 
verdi which is common today, become a concord ? 
Surely the tonal effect of a dominant seventh to us 
of the 20th Century is one of considerable mildness 
in comparison with modern discords, and even the 
dominant ninth loses its harshness in the hands of 
Tchaikowsky. Nevertheless, for all of that, a domi- 
nant seventh cannot be classified as a concord for 
the simple reason that it does not, and never will, 
create a feeling of rest or repose. True, its emo- 
tional power has been considerably reduced and 
overpowered by its bigger and stronger brothers of 
present-day usage, but that it still contains a force 
of its own, no matter how small, cannot be denied. 

As in the aforementioned cases of Monteverdi 
and Wagner, and of course other masters who have 
contributed in introducing discords in unusual 
ways, the general acceptance of such uses eventually 
manifested itself in the form of rules. Some of the 
present-day theorists have made quite an extensive 
study of discords, attempting to name and classify 
them into a vocabulary which will be serviceable 
to the aspiring composer, but in so doing, have 
found themselves involved in an affair of the ut- 
most complicity, ever increasing as their analiza- 
tions lead them into works of the ultra-modern 
school. Their reasoning is consequently from effect 
to cause, instead of the more logical method of get- 
ting at effect through cause. They have overlooked 
an important point, namely, from whence arises dis- 
cord? 

Since concord is governed by the feeling of re- 
pose, it stands to reason that as soon as one of a 
combination of tones constituting a concord is put 
into motion, it has immediately responded to a de- 
sire to go somewhere, and through its own inertia, 
has placed itself in the realm of discord. But by 
so doing, has the fundamental feeling of the origi- 
nal chord been altered? Should it assume a new 
name? We may as well ask the question, does a 
clover leaf with four petals still remain a clover leaf 
in spite of the fact that the majority have only 
three? Its shape has been altered, and in the case 
of the chord, an increasing intensity of feeling may 
be discerned, but it still remains the fundamental 
out of which arose the desire for motion. 

In furthering this argument it might be assumed 
that at times even a so-called concord may be dis- 
cordant in effect, since the true feeling of repose 
can only exist in one element, namely the keytone. 
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Therefore, any tone or combination of tones other 
than that of “one”, moving within the conscious- 
ness of a given tonality, can only find complete rest 
in the keytone of that tonality. Perhaps few will 
recognize this as belonging to the realm of discord, 
and in fact it may be difficult to draw the line at 
the point where repose through semi-repose grows 
into mild dissonance and complete discord, but if 
one will remember that semi-repose is merely a 
slight hesitation on the part of motion, which must 
soon be continued, it strengthens the proof that 
concord can only exist in a feeling of complete rest, 
which is the keychord in its purest form. 

The obvious conclusion drawn from the forego- 
ing can only lead to one result. Discord is pre- 
eminant in the music world! It controls and rules 
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with a mighty hand, but not to the complete anni- 
hilation of concord; for, as previously shown, dis- 
cord grew out of concord, and in its progression 
forward, must eventually seek rest in concord again. 
In this way the law of duality is kept intact, and in 
this law is found the true basis for either the analy- 
sis or creation of a music composition. 

In the manifestation of life, one finds an example 
that is clearly a succession of discords, with here 
and there a cadence or halting point which gives 
an opportunity for the renewing of the vitalizing 
energy, after which the onward march is resumed, 
to ultimately find its rest, as the spirit departs from 
this world, to seek motives for development on a 
new plane; and so begins another movement of the 
great Creator’s Symphony. 


Professionalism 


The Need for Greater Realization of Responsibility 


and for More Thorough Technical Foundation. 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Director of the College of Music, University of Colorado 


T MAY BE WELL to consider 
the nature of our art. The 
function of any art may be re- 
garded as its power to arouse 
in the recipient—the auditor in 
this case—a mental or emotion- 
al reaction which is lofty in its 
ideal. In literature, in paint- 
ing, or in architecture the 
means of expression is concrete 
and familiar enough to arouse 
reactions of a more or less defi- 
nite character. In the language 

of tone the entire lack of anything tangible makes 
it impossible to do more than suggest a mood or an 
idea. With such the case we might aptly enough 

term music a suggestive art. When music serves 
as a setting to words, we have the union of two 
artistic elements. The definiteness of meaning is 
couched in a spoken language, and an attempt to 
amplify and ornament the ideas may or may not be 

a complete success. 

There is a general division of music into two 
classes. The first of these consists of music which 
is purely entertaining. The second is that which 
corresponds to what we call literature in our classi- 
fication of man’s use Of words. As already indi- 
cated, the position of any composition in this cate- 
gory must depend upon a most illusive artistic 
quality—that of arousing a reaction in the minds of 
the musically intelligent. Very few people—even 
among the musically initiated—seem to be aware of 
the existence of the line of demarcation in music 
between the music of entertaining purpose and the 
music of artistic purpose. 

The dividing line is not, however, always so 
easily located. We have a considerable amount of 
music which is comparatively light and inconse- 
quential, with the stamp of artistic merit firmly im- 
printed upon it. This may be either by virtue of 
the eminence of its composer or the superior work- 
manship displayed. It would appear, then, that all 
music to be artistic need not be too serious or phi- 





losophical. This is true. The emotional reaction 
to such music may be quite as worthy as the deeper 
feelings aroused by a more serious composition. 
As in literature or the fine arts, the final judgment 
must rest upon those of the profession who are 
qualified by training and experience to decide. 

On the other hand we have a vast amount of 
music of a popular character to be used in dance 
or theatrical entertainments that cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as artistic 
in any degree. It is here today and is gone to- 
morrow. Such music need not of necessity be ob- 
jectionable. We have a need for it just as we seem 
to require a comic supplement in our newspapers. 
_ In Europe the requirements of the reputable con- 
servatories and private teachers are extremely rigid. 
The English university degrees, for example, may 
be obtained only after a severe course covering the 
most advanced theoretical subjects and proved by 
examination. The result has been criticized by 
many as causing a suffocation of the spontaneity 
of the student. At any rate English musicians are 
thoroughly equipped. 

In America we have an entirely different state of 
affairs. Anybody who claims to be a musician may 
be accepted as such. In fact, very often these are 
the sort whose work seems to’ prosper best, finan- 
cially at least. As to the qualifications, who shall 
say who may be a musician? The public is not 
sufficiently initiated to discriminate. It is such or- 
ganizations as the professional societies that must 
work for the solution of this problem. By recog- 
nizing each other on the basis of accomplishment 
a certain ‘standard is set for the community, to the 
tremendous advantage of the musical situation. 

As to music degrees, there has been a sad state 
of affairs in America. All sorts of institutions, 
legitimate and otherwise, have been dispensing 
music degrees for a number of years. I have heard 
of a college in the middle west which formally pre- 
sented a Mus. Doc. degree to its faithful and hard- 
working piano tuner. Not long since I had two 
students with degrees from a Chicago concern 
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which conducted its business by correspondence. 
They were utterly impossible from a scholastic 
standpoint, lacking the fundamentals of even ele- 
mentary harmony. The “corrected” work I was 
shown was graded high, with the most glaring mis- 
takes uncorrected. A man I knew in Ohio had a 
Mus. Doc. degree which he had obtained by the 
mere payment of fifteen dollars. Happily, these 
conditions are rapidly improving. Music standards 
have risen slowly and definitely, during the past 
twenty years particularly. A group of leading 
music institutions have established a minimum for 
the Bachelor of Music degree. 

There is bound to be a greater demand upon the 
resources of the musician in the next generation. 
How may we, the teachers of this generation, pre- 
pare our students to meet this demand? 

The tremendous strides in performance (technic 
of playing or singing) has brought about a stand- 
ard which is infinitely above those of twenty years 
ago. It is rather in the direction of all-around 
musicianship that our weakness lies. Music is a 
language which requires an exhaustive study to 
master. It is not enough to know how to read 
music and to be able to give a fairly acceptable in- 
terpretation. A true musician should have a knowl- 
edge of the constructive, details of a composition, 
to have the sort of understanding which is, in the 
best sense, professional. 

One of the purposes of the study of harmony is 
to develop in the student that sensitiveness to the 
tonal combination that might be termed the har- 
monic sense. This may best be obtained by a most 
careful and thorough study of the structure, pro- 
gression, and musical effect of chords through 
written work; but also by simultaneous application 
at the keyboard and examination of this procedure 
in music compositions—which is analysis. We have 
been turning out students from our harmony 
courses with but the faintest smattering of the sub- 
ject. 

We must insist upon the necessity of this training 
and knowledge. I maintain that it is a funda- 
mental need today. With the explorations of our 
modern composers, nearly always along new har- 
monic lines, the need of an appreciation of har- 
monic effect is obvious. To have any understand- 
ing of the dissonant experiments of modern music 
must make ever increasing demands upon our 
musicianship. The professional must certainly be 
equipped to meet this situation or be hopelessly be- 
hind the times. Nor will it avail us anything to at- 
tempt to dismiss these compositions as being ex- 
treme and impossible. Anybody with his ear to the 
ground must be aware of the fact that this music 
has definitely arrived. What particular form it may 
eventually assume one may only conjecture. But 
it must certainly be quite unlike that of the Roman- 
tic period, of Wagner, or of that which we used to 
call “modern’”—Debussy, Ravel, etc. Above all we 
must keep an open mind, governed by a music 
knowledge that can never be stationary. 

The question is often raised: ‘Why do we not 
produce a great composer?” There are probably 
several basic reasons. In the first place, our musi- 
cal background has been inadequate. We are in- 
deed musical infants. Great geniuses are an oc- 
casional accident and it has not fallen to our lot to 
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have a notable musical accident as yet. Our music 
efforts have, so far, been mainly directed in the 
channels of performance. We have been satisfied 
to develop performers almost exclusively. How, in- 
deed, could a composer make a living? It is doubt- 
ful if a supreme master could make a living in 
America today by composing music. 

Very few persons would have sufficient under- 
standing of the modern musical idiom to accept 
him as such. And to receive consideration from a 
publisher would be out of the question. Some of 
our most promising composers have, to my definite 
knowledge, their best works stored away in their 
desks with not a possibility of their publication. 
And the music that sells and makes money for pub- 
lisher and composer today will no longer be heard 
in twenty years. 

Now as to the musical public. Some years ago a 
statement was made that the number of non-musi- 
cians who seriously supported music by their at- 
tendance at recitals and concerts was in reality ex- 
tremely small, less than one per cent. This may 
have increased by this time, but at best it remains 
relatively small. 

The radio and phonograph have been tremendous 
assets in the interest of the musical education of 
the masses. In spite of the predominance of popu- 
lar music one must feel much encouraged by the 
advance we have made. 

A most important factor in making America 
musical is the work done in the public schools. We 
have had to start this work with the methods of the 
old-fashioned singing school. The basis has been 
a system of vocal sight-reading known as Sol-Fa 
with a movable Do. The rise of bands and or- 
chestras in the schools has made necessary a more 
scientific attitude, with an absolute reading of the 
notes on the staff. Even more significant and prom- 
ising is the teaching of piano in classes. Without 
taking the time to argue as to the superiority of this 
scheme over the old methods of vocal work, I must 
content myself with the statement that this is the 
greatest step ahead in musical education that has 
ever been made in America. The entire structure 
of music composition rests upon an instrumental 
idiom. With anything less than a definite knowl- 
edge of the theory of music notation in at least two 
clefs and based upon the keyboard, our musical ad- 
vance as a nation must be seriously retarded. 

Another important consideration is the attempt 
to discover musical talent in children at an early 
age. In a recent Musical Quarterly was a good 
article regarding the subject of tests for musical 
talent. One of our eastern cities has already estab- 
lished these tests for all children in the lower 
grades. As soon as special talent is discovered the 
child is watched and given opportunity to study 
music, with the eventual assurance of advanced 


’ study if he makes a good showing. 


The music profession has a special duty to the 
future of American musical life. Perhaps one of 
the most vital needs is the improvement of our 
standards in the direction of thorough musician- 
ship. We have also a tremendous educational re- 
sponsibility which is today showing a more encour- 
aging prospect for the future. May we live up to 
our opportunities and become entirely worthy of 
the noble name, Musician. 














Mr. Barnes’ Comments ~ 


—FETISHES ?>— 
*NDER the title “Fetishes 
and Taboos” Mr. C. Sei- 
bert Losh has written an 
article for this Department 

~~" that has given me much 
food for thought about many of the 
points he brings out. 

I have never classed myself as be- 
ing a real conservative or one who 
insists on doing what has always 
been done before, simply because of 
that fact. The readers of T.A.O. 
the past few years will probably 
have gained the idea that I am some- 
what more advanced in thinking 
along certain lines in organ matters 
than many of my contemporaries. 
If advocating doing some of the 
obvious things that can be done con- 
veniently and economically with the 
modern electric organ in the matter 
of intelligent unification, can be call- 
ed advanced, I at least qualify. Those 
readers who remember my contro- 
versy with Mr. Batigan Verne a year 
or so ago will know that I am not 
accused of being conservative by 
that gentleman. 

However, I cannot begin to go as 
far as Mr. Losh in many of his state- 


~ 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


ments. Taking them seriatim, as the 
lawyers say, I cannot agree that 
draw-knobs persist in 10% of the 
organs because of Preconditioned 
Reflex due to early training, pre- 
disposing the builder and organist to 
this style of stop control. This is 
only partially true to say the least. 
In my own case, I was brought up 
and for many years played no other 
than the stop-knob type of organ but 
aiter a small amount of practise, 
found the stop-tongue console equal- 
ly convenient and have played the 
latter almost continuously for the 
past half dozen years. However, I 
find no inconvenience or difficulty of 
any sort in playing the draw-knob 
type. The obvious argument in 
favor of the stop-tongues is that a 
less expensive and simpler combi- 
nation action can be applied to this 
style of console when the _ stop- 
tongues are disposed in a straight 
row, or slightly curved, than when 
the stop-tongues or drawknobs are 
disposed at the side of the console. 
There is, however, no question but 
the draw-knob type, especially for a 
large organ, is more handsome and 
imposing in appearance than any 
type of stop-tongue Console. Also 
the draw-knobs seem to group them- 
selves and tend to have a more fixed 
location, so that they may be more 
readily found, especially in the case 
of a large organ. 


If it were a simple open and shut 
proposition as Mr. Losh seems to 
think,, certainly one or two of our 
leading builders would not persist in 
building the draw-knob type of con- 
sole exclusively, as is the case with 
the Skinner Organ Company in par- 
ticular, who have in many other mat- 
ters shown themselves to be leaders 
in matters of organ tone and design, 
rather than disposed to sit back and 
do things the way their grandfathers 
did. I think this matter cannot be so 
easily disposed of by simply quoting 
Preconditioned Reflex, whatever 
that is. 


We come next to the seven-octave 
manual, which Mr. Losh states 
causes the greatest opposition from 
the same quarters that oppose the 
stop-tongue console. The opposition 
is caused by other reasons than the 
ones advanced by Mr. Losh. 


In order not simply to give my 
personal impressions of this proposi- 
tion but to give our readers the bene- 
fit of the ideas of many of our best 
organists, I have consulted with 
them as to whether they would like 
to see, in the first place, the key- 
board extended up an additional oc- 
tave. This could be done with prac- 
tically negligible expense, as_ the 
pipes in most cases are already pro- 
vided or, if necessary, the chest 
could be extended to 85 notes with 
small additional expense, at least tor 
the 8’ stops. There seems to be 2 
majority of organists that could find 
use for the additional octave, par- 
ticularly when playing piano or or- 
chestral transcriptions. This imme- 
diately raises the question as to the 
propriety and desirability of playing 
this type of music on the organ. In 
any event, if transcriptions are used 
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they can certainly be done much 
more conveniently with the addition- 
al octave and I personally can see no 
objection to its introduction; but if 
it is done, for purposes of uniform- 
ity, it should be applied to all key- 
boards. This at once takes us back 
to the original question of draw- 
knobs versus stop-tongues; if the 
keyboards are to be made longer the 
stop-knobs that are arranged at the 
sides will necessarily be farther from 
the player and inconveniently so. 

The question of the downward ex- 
tension of the manual, which is the 
matter Mr. Losh places most empha- 
sis on, does not seem to meet with 
approval from those I have talked 
with, nor do I see the necessity or 
advantages Mr. Losh claims. The 
same thing can be easily accomplish- 
ed by a Pedal to Great or Pedal to 
Choir coupler that would couple the 
low C of the pedal to the low C of 
the manual so that if the organist 
has not sufficient pedal technic to 
skate around the pedal keyboard 
with distinction, he may do these 
passages with his left hand, and by 
means of this coupler accomplish all 
he could with an additional octave 
at the bottom of the keyboard. 

The question of a suitable bass 
should certainly not bother those or- 
ganists who have a really modern 
console with many general pistons 
that immediately and automatically 
provide a suitable bass with any 
manual combination desired. The 
real facts are, that the present bass 
of the manuals extend practically an 
octave lower than is ordinarily re- 
quired on the manuals, the lower oc- 
tave being useful chiefly when 
coupled to the pedal by means of the 
manual to pedal couplers. If any 
one doubts this, let them look at the 
keys of their own console and (if 
they have not been cleaned recently ) 
see if the dust has not accumulated 
heavily on most of the lower notes 
of the keyboard. I think we will 
find them not much more frequently 
used than the top octave of the pedal 
board by most of us. 

Those whom I have talked with 
have had no -experience with a 
seven-octave manual and I must in- 
clude myself in this list. Therefore 
it is only fair to say for Mr. Losh 
that there may be more in what he 
says than we realize. 

Senator Richards, in the world’s 
largest organ he has designed for the 
Atlantic City Municipal Auditorium, 
has insisted on a seven-octave key- 
board for one of the divisions and 
this may furnish the organ of real 
importance that will cast aside the 

ampering restrictions of the tracker 
organ. 
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I am sure most organists consider 
themselves musicians in spite of 
what Mr. Losh says or in spite of 
the fact that they may not play or- 
chestral transcriptions on the organ. 
Certainly any organist who has pass- 
ed the examination for the Guild is 
not only a musician but a scholar as 
well. The question of musicianship 
may perhaps well be raised with 
many singers, but certainly cannot 
be raised in regard to any competent 
organist. There may still be a great 
company who consider crisp or 
staccato touch on the organ the 
height of vulgarjty, but certainly not 
our leading concert organists who, 
after all, slowly but surely establish 
what is good or bad taste in organ 
playing and who make frequent use 
of this touch. The essential problem 
in the modern organ, that makes it an 
instrument worth listening to by 
every cultivated musician, is the de- 
gree of expressiveness and flexibility 
of which it is capable, under the 
hands of a master player. There- 
fore it seems to me that far greater 
attention should be paid to the effec- 
tiveness of the expression chambers 
and the rapidity and sureness with 
which the shades act. By this means 
the competent organist can obtain 
any nuance or accent and make an 
organ recital a vibrant, living exposi- 
tion of great music, whether he has 
five octaves or seven, draw-knobs or 
stop-tongues. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s dictum 
about organ consoles is emphatical- 
ly my sentiment. When he was ask- 
ed what type of console he preferred, 
his reply was in the form of another 
question, “Does it work?” The facts 
are, that nearly all of our well known 
builders are making a reliable and 
efficient console at the present time, 
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of one type or another, and one to 
which any organist can adapt him- 
self. If the manual keyboards are 
to be extended upwards to six oc- 
taves, it will practically involve stop- 
tongue control. If the keyboards 
are not to be placed out of center 
they will almost necessarily have to 
be extended downward an octave as 
well, or we will have to go through 
the process of orientating ourselves 
all over again between the pedal 
board and the manuals, which had 
to be done when the pedal compass 
was extended to G and the second 
C of the pedal could no longer be 
placed over the middle C of the 
manual, even though this formerly 
satisfied a “theoretical something” in 
the organist’s mind, to quote Dr. 
Audsley. 

As nearly as I can determine, Mr. 
Losh has politely called the rest of us 
back numbers and tradition worship- 
pers because there has been per- 
sistent opposition to some ideas of 
his that are new, though the matter 
of playing the entire pedal keyboard 
from the manual has not only been 
thought of but such a coupler as I 
refer to was placed on a large organ 
the Kimball Company built in Chica- 
go some thirty years ago. 

It is only fair to our readers that 
Mr. Losh be given an opportunity to 
be heard and also only fair to them 
to note that this Department does 
not subscribe to more than 25 per 
cent of the ideas Mr. Losh advances. 

Let each of us read and decide for 
ourselves. We certainly need men 
like Mr. Losh to stir us up occasion- 
ally and make us a little less satisfied 
with what we already know and are 
accustomed to. The organ world 
needs just such a man as he is; I 
am glad we have him. 


Fetishes and Taboos 
They Decried the Crescendo, the Radiating Pedal Clavier, 
Electric Action, Unification, and Stop-Tongues 
—so Here’s Another Idea to Condemn 


By C. SEIBERT LOSH 


UNGLE savages are self- 
limited and oppressed by 
mental compulsion of cer- 
tain ideas, to us preposter- 
ous, of silly things they must 

do, or have—fetishes and absurdly 
forbidden things—taboo. 

Modern psychology covers this in 
the general term Preconditioned Re- 
flex, and finds our cultured modern 
civilization afflicted with numerous 
hangovers of old periods, many of 
them far more absurd than those the 
wild man cherishes. 


This is well illustrated in current 
discussions of organ design. Some 
thoroughly sincere organ friends are 
unable to think except in terms of 
the tracker organ. A few others, in- 
cluding builders of organs, advance 
as far as tubular organ design and 
stop right there, with a loud hullaba- 
loo of holy horror at anyone who 
would cross the line into the extend- 
ed possibilities of electric action. 

Surely we can all agree that a so- 
called Straight Organ is nothing 
whatever but a tracker organ with 
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electric action hooked to it. From 
a design standpoint, the organ with 
a few soft pedal stops available for 
parts of manual stops, and a duplex 
section of Great and Choir or simi- 
lar interchangeability, is a tubular 
organ only. In a larger sense, any 
organ with draw-knobs and any or- 
gan with five-octave manuals is a 
tracker organ. In a tracker organ 
large bass notes could not have their 
valves opened by finger power— 
foot power was required so the bass 
notes were exclusively controlled by 
pedal keys. So long as we cling to 
the limitations of the tracker organ 
we are still building tracker organs, 
actuated by electricity though they 
be. 

Draw-knobs persist in ten per cent 
of the organs built. Distinguished 
artists are numerous who in their 
youth and training had no other stop- 
control. Builders and players alike 
are with us, routined in knobs in 
boyhood and frozen against stop- 
keys in strenuous competition. A\l- 
ways we have our old friend—Pre- 
conditioned Reflex—taboo! Taboo! 

The very recent introduction of 
seven-octave-manual organs _ pro- 
vokes an amazing opposition from 
these quarters. Yet here is no al- 
teration in the existing character or 
technic of the instrument—merely 
an extension horizontally of its ton- 
al range. One plays the pedals as 
usual if that is desirable and con- 
venient. Manual bass and treble is 
also available when and if desired. 

It is a reasonable assertion that 
the general avoidance of organ re- 
citals by musicians, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike, is due in a large 
measure to the safe bet that the per- 
former will exhibit his virtuosity in 
a composition at least partly pedal 
solo. Of all the pathetic sights un- 
der the sun, the funniest is to see 
an organist grasp the sides of the 
bench or console and trippingly ren- 
der Bach or Franck—‘trip” is right 
and “render” also. No man, living 
or dead, can play thus, to sound like 
music. No feeling, no phrasing, 
wrong keys, missed notes, awkward- 
ness, bad taste, unintelligent, ab- 
surd!! Who can play foot scales or 
passages with a fraction of the 
speed, character, finish, and expres- 
sion possible to the fingers? Why 
must the organ have a drone bass as 
the bagpipe? Why, also, may not 
the organ sparkle on occasion in the 
high trebles? 

The major objection to transcrip- 
tions for the organ lies in the neces- 
sary distortion to accommodate the 
music to the limited manual compass 
of the five-octave organ, which real- 
ly has a complete scale of but four 
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A SKINNER CONSOLE: ONE 


No fetish and taboo here, but an accepted work of art as developed and expressed 
in a residence console by the Skinner Organ Co. 


octaves except in the key of C. 
What an anomaly! Nine octaves of 
tone in the organ and four octaves 
of it available manually !! 

This preposterous condition forces 
the transcription to a remote key 
from the original, into abbreviation 
and distortion of scale and arpeggio, 
until the effect of the original com- 
position is largely lost. 

It is just as reasonable to object 
to the enlargement of the organ 
vertically, by additional stops, as to 
object to its enlargement horizontal- 
ly by additional manual compass. 
How the released old prisoner misses 
and mourns his bars and fetters! 

Perhaps the major difficulty of 
registration is to have ever available 
a suitable bass. Great to Pedal 
coupler is the most used stop on the 
average organ. Seven-octave design 
relieves this difficulty completely, for 
one manual and full organ at least. 
Any stop drawn on the seven-octave 
manual has its full bass available to 
the fingers. A Melody Touch may 
give you the Bass Note without 
reaching for it if desired. Sostenuto 
is practical in any part of the organ 
scale—more horror! : 

Some artists find great color ef- 
fects in opening one crescendo cham- 
ber and closing another simultane- 
ously. On a_ seven-octave organ 
this may be done without sacrificing 
the bass. 

Many fine effects in the orchestra 
have two independent bass parts. 
This is possible and very effective in 
a seven-octave organ. 

An elaborate melody of slow notes 
may be played with both feet on the 
upper keys of the pedal board with 


an effective bass played manually. 

On any organ the performer has 
a melody and accompaniment stand- 
ing choice equal to the number of 
manuals, but only on a seven-octave 
organ has he any standing choice of 
bass. 

Three years experience with the 
seven-octave proposition has shown 
that organists viewing it at a distance 
do so with suspicion and doubt, 
but no player has yet tried out thor- 
oughly the resources of the extended 
compass without becoming a solid 
adherent. The important thing to 
realize is that the existing technic 
and tradition of the organ remains 
undisturbed, while at the same time 
the doors open to a vast body of 
music impossible in the ordinary in- 
strument. 

In particular the organist who is 
familiar with the great works for the 
orchestra and the piano and with 
opera, is able immediately to play 
practically anything without tran- 
scription. We must, of course, 
reckon with the existence of a large 
company of organists who are not 
musicians in the general sense but 
merely players of the organ and who 
strenuously object to any music play- 
ed on the organ except that composed 
for the tracker type of instrument. 
A great company of them still con- 
sider crisp or staccato touch on the 
organ the height of vulgarity, and 
cling to the idiom of the tracker or- 
gan in which it was necessary to 
overlap the beginning and ending of 
the notes to cover the gasping, shak- 
ing whistle of the bellows blown and 
otherwise faulty articulation of the 
tracker organ. 
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The modern organ with the vast 
improvement in voicing, particularly 
of string tones, and the employment 
of increased pressure on the reeds, 
has brought about a high quality of 
articulation in the speech of the 
pipes, relieving the organist forever 
from the urgent necessity of play- 
ing legato, which was the only style 
tolerable to the ear on the old tracker 
instrument. Why should we cling 
to our old ball and chain? The ap- 
petite for the impediment of tracker 
organ days can only be accounted for 
by the modern scientific explanation 
of Preconditioned Reflex. 

The plain fact is that we shall have 
to set up a completely new type of 
reflexes and this will take time—at 
least a generation. The installation 
of some organ of world importance, 
that would cast aside the hampering 
restrictions of the tracker organ, 
would be the one first real step of 
progress, and some of the builders 
who have grown fat by pandering to 
the Preconditioned Reflexes of or- 
ganists might very well sacrifice a 
year’s profits radically revising the 
instrument in the light and oppor- 
tunity of modern mechanical and 
musical possibilities, with prizes for 
compositions adapted to exploit the 
enlarged resources of the nine- 
octaves of tone boldly called King 
of Instruments. 

The application of seven-octaves 
in our own experience has been 
highly successful when applied to a 
single manual, which becomes the 
Grand Chorus of the instrument, 
somewhat after the manner of the 
Choeur of the French cathedral or- 
gan, to which all other manuals are 
coupled. 

This application has been found 
useful in instruments of moderate 
size, even of two manuals, and the 
increased cost is negligible if intelli- 
gently designed. The writer has al- 
ways objected to hypothetical speci- 
fications intended for hypothetical 
places but for the purpose of this 
discussion we might point to an aver- 
age specification of any _ typical 
seven-octave three-manual instru- 
ment of moderate cost—under sim- 
ple conditions approximately fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

This specification would be based 
on the Straight Organ, unification 
being limited to the pedal stops and 
their extension being applied only to 
a single manual, so the couplers 
would be one hundred per cent ef- 
fective and the minimum objections 
could be met from those who op- 
pose the Unit Organ. The simplicity 
and usefulness of the seven-Octave 
method in a Unit Organ is too ob- 
vious to require an illustration. 
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A 7-OCTAVE SUGGESTION 
ILLUSTRATING WHAT CAN BE DONE 
Builder, MipMer-Losu 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 
16 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt 
8 Octave 
Major Flute 
4 Piccolo 
16 Tuba Profunda 
8 Tuba 
GREAT: 
5~Octave Manual, 6-Octave Chest 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason 
Gemshorn 
Clarabella 
4 Octave 
2 2/3 Twelfth 
2 Fifteenth 
8 Trumpet 
Chimes 
SWELL: 
5-Octave Manual, 6-Octave Chest 
16 Lieblichgedeckt 
8 Diapason 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Gedeckt 
Flute 
Flageolet 
Oboe 
Vox Humana 
CHOIR: 7-Octave 
16 *Dulciana 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
*Unda Maris 
Major Flute 
Clarabella 
Flute 
Dolce 
2/3 Dolce Twelfth 
Dulcet 
Dulcinet 
*Clarinet 
Tuba 
Concert Harp (5-Octave) 
*6-Octave 
Courseas: P. 4, G6, S3. C6. 
Pistons: 24 (Second Touch adding Pedal 
control; the six pistons controlling the 
Pedal Organ operate the Pedal on first 
touch and the Full Organ on second 
touch) 


This is not a Unit; there is no duplex- 
action; each manual is fully independent; 
full Pedal extension; couplers are fully 
effective. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
The Aeolian Company 
Dedicated Feb. 12th, by 
Mr. Archer Gibson 
V 36. R40. S 42. B4. P 2612. 
PEDAL: V4 R4 S49. 
16 Open Diapason 44 
Violone 44 
Bourdon 44 
Octave No. 1 
Violone No. 2 
Bourdon No. 3 
Trombone 44 
8 Tromba No. 7 
Chimes 20t 
GREAT: Vii, R19: S 12. 
8 Diapason 61 
Diapason 61 
Viola da Gamba 61 


Flute Harmonique 61 
Doppelfloete 61 

4 Octave 61 
Hohlfloete 61 

2 Twelfth 61 

2 Fifteenth 61 

II Mixture 183 

8 Trumpet 61 
Chimes 20t 

SWELL: V 13. Ri. S 12. 

16 Bourdon 73 

8 Open Diapason 73° 
Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 73 
Aeoline 73 
Stopped Flute 73 
Gemshorn 73 
Flauto Traverso 73 
Flageolet 73 
Dolce Cornet 183 
Oboe 73 
Vox Humana 73 
Cornopean 73 

CHOIR: Vs. R8. S8. 

8 Geigenprincipal 73 
Dolce 73 
Concert Flute 73 
Quintadena 73 
Violina 73 
Flauto d’Amore 73 
Piccolo 73 
Clarinet 73 

Mr. Gibson’s dedicatory program will 

be found in other columns of this issue 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Skinner Organ Co. 
Dedicated March 3, 1929 
V ov. Ro. S 37. BSG. P 1968. 
PEDAL: V2. RR? -S&. 
16 Diapason 44 
Bourdon 44 
Echo Lieblich (Swell) 
Dianason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (Swell) 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 
8 Chimes (Great) 
GREAT: Vt. RY. S 9. 
UNEXPRESSIVE : 
16 Bourdon 
8 Diapason One 61 
Diapason Two 61 
Carabella 61 
Octave 61 
Fifteenth 61 
Tromba (Enclosed with Choir) 73 
French Horn (Enc. with Swell) 73 
Chimes (Enc. with Swell) 20 
SWELL: V 13. R15. S13. 
16 Bourdon 73 
8 Diapason 73 
Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 73 
Aeoline 73 
Rohrfloete 73 
Octave 73 
Flute Triangulaire 73 
Mixture 183 
Wald Horn 73 
Cornopean 73 
Oboe d’Amore 73 
Vox Humana 73 
Tremulant 
CHOR: V5. Rs. S 7. 
8 Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 61 
Concert Flute 73 
Flute 73 
Clarinet 73 
Harp 61 
Celesta 
Tremulant 
The inaugural recital was given by Mr 


Henry F. Seibert who also was consulted 
by the church in the stoplist. 







































Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—VOCAL SOLOISTS— 
HAVE recently heard so 
) much bad singing that I voice 

my complaint for my own 
peace of mind. Perhaps the 
~ occasional criticism of an- 
other branch of the profession is one 
means of condoning our own faults. 

There is perhaps reason to blame 
the late Mr. Caruso for the present 
desire on the part of singers for vol- 
ume. It seems to me that they are 
continually trying to outdo each 
other in this respect. Bellowing and 
shrieking, sobbing and gasping, sing- 
ers vie with each other in the man- 
ner of the golden-voiced tenor whose 
claim to immortality did Not depend 
upon these spectacular methods. It 
is true that as he found the popu- 
larity which crowned his strong-arm 
efforts, his real art suffered more 
and more until we rarely heard his 
better qualities. That the rank and 
file of singers, operatic and other- 
wise emulated the worst in him is in- 
deed a sad commentary on our mus- 
ical taste and the judgment of the 
guiding spirits. 

Just what is good singing? Does 
tone quality count as a basic ele- 
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ment? As a young man I heard 
Caruso before he found the perni- 
cious habits which seemed to make 
him a success. He really could sing 
beautifully with a tonal lusciousness 
which justified his great reputation. 

Of course all singers are not try- 
ing to make volume the issue. There 
is still much good evident in the sing- 
er’s art. But the fault remains 
among singers to a great extent. The 
result of the evil is a decided ten- 
dency to sing off pitch, especially on 
the sharp side, and an inevitable 
shortening of the career. The hu- 
man voice is a delicate instrument. 
It will not stand the rigors of too 
many years of abuse. Young sing- 
ers feel the vigor and stamina of 
their years and cannot understand 
that the penalty may come to them. 
Another fault which is quite general 
is the inability to sing with a good 
legato. There is a certain percus- 
siveness in the delivery of each tone 
which is not vocal. The declamatory 
and the lyric are not differentiated. 
Just as the various types of touch on 
the piano produce totally different 
effects, the voice is capable of intel- 
ligent handling along similar lines. 
A true pianissimo of the same 
QUALITY is impossible with the ma- 
jority of singers today. The basis of 
vocal production is the mezza voce. 
Instead there seems to be a desire 





to start from the other end and try 
to tone down the full volume of tone 
to the gradations desired. This re- 
sults in a radical difference in timbre 
which is open to criticism. 

Recently I read an article regard- 
ing an elderly Italian whose vocal 
perfection had brought into view 
some of these very details that have 
been discussed here. The article 
called attention to the fact that only 
one singer in the Metropolitan com- 
pany today was able to maintain the 
same quality of voice in all grada- 
tions of tone volume. 

This sounds like the raving of an 
old gentleman who pines for the 
good old days. As a matter of fact 
I do not desire those days at all. Our 
musical point of view is infinitely 
superior now, in my opinion, and 
conditions in our music life are far 
and away ahead of any other epoch. 
In fact I am a confirmed optimist in 
spite of the above seeming contradic- 
tion. 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
First LuTHERAN—JOHNSTOWN, [’A. 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 
Nevin—Concert Variations Jerusalem 

the Golden (Mss.) 
“Eastward in Eden’”—Cadman 
“My Soul Waiteth’—Manney (duct) 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Clokey’s “The Vision” 
Improvisation 

Mr. Nevin comments: “Clokey’s can- 
tata is one of the biggest things in all 
choral music. Pure drama throughout, 
not a moment of let-down or che:pness 
in the whole 45 minutes. Difficul:. yes, 
but I know of few things that so well re- 
pay one for the time and hard work. It 
grips an audience as well as the mu.icians 
doing it. Its difficult organ part ‘s al- 
most a feat of legerdemain to concuct It 
and play at the same time, but w/t oP 
portunities for effects! The text is preg 
nant with emotion, but he has goti«n the 
utmost ont of it.” 
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Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 
By MISS VOSSELLER 
—MORE REHEARSALS— 


UITE RECENTLY in 
speaking with a church 
musician of a fairly large 
and prosperous parish, I 
was asked about our re- 

hearsals: Did we have many, and 
were they well attended? When this 
gentleman was told that there was at 
least one rehearsal for every Flem- 
ington chorister required each 
week, and that the majority of them 
had two and three, and the atten- 
dance was almost 100 per cent, he 
looked skeptical, although his cour- 
tesy forbade comment! 

Later he confessed that he had but 
few rehearsals, and then only for 
special occasions, 

A few weeks after this, one of our 

choristers, knowing nothing about 
this situation, happened to visit this 
church for a morning service, and 
that very evening came to the studio 
to discuss it with me. The criticisms 
were enlightening. “They just 
slouched into the chancel; no one 
was in step.” I explained that some 
organists say they do not care to 
have a processional in step. This 
confession is always beyond my com- 
prehension. Why a group of rhy- 
thmically trained people should use 
a marching song, out of step, and 
consider it a desirable and _ artistic 
accomplishment seems very strange! 
The boy went on: ‘They seemed to 
pay no attention to the service; they 
stood up one by one, and never sat 
down together; some were on their 
knees during the prayers, and some 
half sat. One man seemed to lead 
the Amens, sometimes it was a solo 
and sometimes a few got in with him. 
Their surplices were all mussed up, 
and didn’t even look clean.” When 
I asked about the offertory he repli- 
ed, “One man tried all through to 
keep everything going well, but they 
didn’t seem to know their music, no 
one watched, and the attacks and re- 
leases were all blurred up with the 
organ. And there didn’t seem to be 
any soft places, it was just loud all 
the time.” And how did you like it? 
The boy shook his head: “T felt sorry 
for them all,” he said. “They acted 
ashamed; they didn’t seem to know 
how to do a nice service.” 
_ I couldn’t refrain from mention- 
ing how tired we sometimes grow of 
so many rehearsals, but didn’t he be- 
lieve it paid? He did! 
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A SKINNER CONSOLE: TWO 


An expression of true professionalism. 


What could be better evidence of pro- 


fessional success than the ownership of such an instrument? 


The pity of such a situation! 
Here is interested material going to 
waste because the one in charge 
lacks imagination. Of course those 
young people would attend rehears- 
als if the rehearsals were interesting 
and worth while! With more than 
thirty years experience I am con- 
vinced that young people like to sing 
in church, and take pride in beauti- 
fully prepared services. 

Regular rehearsals at first may be 
difficult, when there has been no pre- 
vious training in punctuality and at- 
tendance; but a few well-chosen 
prizes, a lot of enthusiasm, a definite 
plan of work, and a spirit that re- 
fuses to be discouraged, will bring 


any choir into shape. 

The criticism of my young chor- 
ister was not given in a_ superior 
manner; I was gratified to see how 
pained he had been with the whole 
service, and how much the dignity 
of worship had come to mean to 
him. 

We in charge of the music of the 
church have a great deal to answer 
for if we are satisfied with any but 
a Spiritual reaction to our Sunday 
programs. The music we _ project 
has more influence than we have any 
idea of, and the satisfaction obtain- 
ed from earnest and sincere effort to 
make our work beautiful and inspir- 
ing, is priceless. 


Volunteer Chorus Work 


A Practical Discussion of All the Details of Organizing 
and Maintaining a Volunteer Chorus 


By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


—ORGANIZING A CHORUS— 
ew» ET ME quote from a for- 
p) mer article: ‘The basis 

of a successful volunteer 

choir must be vocal and 
if not instrumental.” A 
knowledge of voice is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the director. We 
must have enough vocal judgment to 
use and not to abuse our chorus. We 
must recognize the difference be- 
tween shouting and singing. Breath- 
ing and gasping dare not be 
synonyms in our vocabulary. We 
prefer a natural tone to a forced one, 
and we must be able to produce the 


one and avoid the latter. Without 
this general knowledge, we are mark- 
ed for failure. The field of the 
church chorus offers unparalleled op- 
portunities; as in every other field, 
unusual success is the result of good 
judgment and positive knowledge. 
The man whose only problems are 
musical, has a comparatively easy 
field. If he can start out with an 
organized choir, he escapes a great 
deal of trouble. To organize a choir 
demands more tact and judgment 
than to hold one. The man who can 
start a volunteer chorus without an- 
tagonizing half the church, has his 
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hardest battle won. Such a task 
needs infinite patience, steadiness of 
purpose, sound judgment, both dig- 
nity and a compelling personality, 
and above all, tact. 

The first step in creating a volun- 
teer chorus is to arouse a general de- 
mand for such an organization. The 
church may be placidly satisfied with 
a quartet, or the memories of a pre- 
vious unsuccessful chorus may cause 
weariness or even active opposition. 
On the other hand, there may be 
such rampant enthusiasm that the di- 
rector’s pitfall will lie in elimina- 
tion. It is evident, then, that cir- 
cumstances must dictate the plan 
adopted. A few general suggestions 
may prove of value. 

The man whose approval and co- 
operation are most necessary is the 
minister. More than likely he recog- 
nizes the value of a well-planned 
music program and will gladly offer 
his support. It is never wise, and 
usually fatal, to proceed without the 
full approval of the minister. 

Then the prayer meeting is a fer- 
tile field for the spread of propa- 
ganda. The mid-week prayer meet- 
ing is almost universally the most 
lifeless of all church meetings. Ask 
the pastor for permission to lead the 
singing for this service. Learn all 


you can about the great hymns and 


hymn-tunes. Use this material to 
create greater interest in hymns and 
music. Judiciously attempt hymn 
interpretation. In time, the people 
will come to appreciate concerted 
singing and leadership. While the 
people who attend prayer meeting 
may not be potential chorus mem- 
bers, nevertheless their influence 
may count for much. 

At the same time, contact must be 
established with the young people 
through their organizations and 
classes. Arouse in them the joy of 
singing. Create opportunities for 
them to sing. In some cases it may 
be wise to stage a musical play or 
public program. Give them every 
chance to awake to the joys of sing- 
ing. Talk will never win young peo- 
ple; action will. Let them do things, 
but at the same time be sure they 
are doing the best. Never appeal to 
them in the terms of duty or service. 
Win them through action and enjoy- 
ment to and unconscious rendering 
of service. 

After becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the sources of 
membership, the next step is to make 
a careful estimate of what may rea- 
sonably be expected. From this sur- 
vey one may determine in a general 
way how exclusive or inclusive the 
entrance requirements may be. 
Learn all the names of those whom 
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you believe would make good chor- 
us members. Talk with them, and 
make an attempt to determine their 
character as well as their voice. En- 
courage them, but never invite them 
outright to become members. If the 
director expects to deal successfully 
with his members he must subject 
them all to the same tests; he can- 
not show partiality. 

The decisive step in choir organi- 
zation is the actual choice of mem- 
bership. It should never be attempt- 
ed before the director has thorough- 
ly surveyed his field. Nowhere is 
it more true than in this task that 
haste makes waste. When we have 
created the proper attitude toward 
the proposed organization, and eras- 
ed opposition, we may let it be gen- 
erally known that we are ready to 
receive applicants for choir member- 
ship. An individual appointment 
should be made for each applicant. 
The requirements should be kept 
secret. If they become known, the 
applicants will measure themselves 
and trouble will be rife. Do not tell 
the individual the result of the ex- 
amination. Keep a record of each, 
and after all examinations have been 
completed, study the record very 
carefully to decide just whom you 
want. Then send each of them a 
personal written invitation stating 
the day and time of the first rehears- 
al and summarizing briefly your aims 
and ideas. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
failure of so many attempts at choir 
organization is that admission is 
made too easy and promiscuous. By 
requiring an entrance examination, 
many undesirables are immediately 
eliminated. Those who come, show 
by their readiness to submit to ex- 
amination, that they are willing to 
learn and that they do not know it 
all. Any sort of test immediately 
places the project on a much higher 
plane. It will naturally attract a 
higher level of voice, intelligence, 
and ability. 

I do not believe in organizing the 
chorus with officers and other mean- 
ingless machinery. Too many handi- 
caps are placed in the way of the di- 
rector by choir officers, even if un- 
wittingly. Officers only clutter up 
the works. I do not mean to convey 
that the director should do all the 
work, or take care of petty details. 
Different people at different times 
should be directly appointed for va- 
rious tasks. Everyone should do 
something at one time or another. 
The entire secret from the onset is 
to keep the people interested and 
loyal. 

The faint-hearted director may be- 
come convinced by these remarks 
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that the best sort of choir is not 
worth such careful preparation. On 
the contrary, the smallest and most 
inadequate choir is worth all the care 
that can be lavished upon it. A 
great deal depends on a good begin- 
ning; it eliminates three points of 
the usual choir difficulties, and lays 
the foundation for a director’s finest 
advertising medium. A good chorus 
does more than anything else to cre- 
ate good will toward the leader, and 
to open the way to larger opportuni- 
ties and larger salaries for him. The 
man who values success, will not 
slight preliminary steps. 

“The great conductor is not the 
one who has great material under 
his direction, but is the one who 
makes his material great!” 


Choral Presentations 
Points of Helpful Interest in the 


Preparation of Musicales 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


HE REFERENCE library 
of almost any organist will 
furnish the material for a 
CE, recital of ancient liturgical 
music which will prove of 
more than passing interest. Such a 
program was given in my church 
about a year ago and I am still re- 
ceiving requests for its repetition. | 
shall sketch very briefly the things 
done. But let me first say that I re- 
alize as well as can any reader that 
the ancient modes, the old liturgies 
in which were employed instruments 
obsolete, cannot be accurately por- 
trayed with a modern organ and 
choir. Allowing for that fact, and 
acknowledging it to the audience in 
the beginning, the recital will be 
found to move the audience pro- 
foundly. 

Stanford-Forsythe’s History of 
Music furnished the material for a 
number from the Chinese liturgy. 
Instead of a stone gong a diminished 
seventh chord on the chimes gave a 
suitable effect. Instead of the drum 
a fifth on the Pedal Diapason was 
employed. Reeds were used, of 
course, for the voice effects and to 
imitate other instruments. 

From Clarence Dickinson’s book 
on organ playing came an Ora Pro 
Nopis, by Liszt, on a theme brought 
from Jerusalem. From a reference 
book a chant of jubilation from the 
liturgy of the Portuguese Jews. A 
hymn to Calliope, from the ancient 
Greek literature, was, naturally. 
more or less of a guess, but I as 
sumed that the guess of the erudite 
musicians who had edited the books 
would be at least interesting, if not 
accurate. 
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Many of the chants were mono- 
phonic. Most of these were left 
without accompaniment, although 
one or two were given a modal har- 
monic treatment. 

A chant of the muezzin of the 
Mohammedan church was included. 
This again was only an approximate 
effect, but an idea was given of the 
different idiom of musical thought, 
and this was all that was attempted. 
An Ambrosian chant was included, 
and again from Dr. Dickinson’s book 
Iste CONFESSOR, arranged by Guil- 
mant. 

Two vocal selections were used, 
Arcadelt’s “Ave Marta”, — and 
Stradella’s “Prieta S1GNora”. For 
an offertory anthem we used an ex- 
emplification of the modern high type 
of church music, Mendelssohn’s “Hr 
WaTCHING Over IsrRAEL”, from 
Elijah. 

With the exception of the anthem 
and the two solos mentioned all the 
music was arranged for the organ. 
If one wanted to go to a great deal 
of trouble such a musicale could be 
worked out for the entire choir. 
Personally, I felt that the task was 
too great, and it was therefore ar- 
ranged as I have suggested. 

I have not included in this descrip- 
tion all the selections used. Some 
were drawn from sources which 
would not be widely available. But 
what I have said may suggest a 
search through music libraries which 
will give the program-builder more 
material than he can possibly desire. 

A last suggestion. The effective- 
ness of this program was due in part 
to the fact that the organist had pre- 
pared very brief program notes 
which were read by the rector just 
before the rendition of each of the 
selections. ' 

I can heartily recommend this 
program for the use of organists and 
choirmasters in churches that are of 
such broad mind that they care to 
submit to their congregations the 
thought and musical experience of 
other religions than their own. 


AS 
A GOOD CREED 
“I TRY to do the good things of all 
schools, avoiding all sentimental 
slush in the form of anthems, and 
keeping away as far as possible from 
the threadbare Victorian stuff used 
in so many of our churches, though 
the best of it, Wesley for example, 
1s not beneath anyone’s notice. Per- 
haps I lay a little more insistance 
than do some choirmasters on doing 
things written in our own day, but 
that would be natural for me to do. 
I know there are some who think I 
do some things in an unusual way 
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An open invitation to travel speedily and happily the difficult road to successful 
artistry. Such an instrument is now within reach of the profession. 


(in the matter of tempi, etc.) but 
this, of course, is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, to which everyone has 
his right. I loathe the old-fashioned 
way of doing so much of the inci- 
dental service music very slowly.”— 
Leo SOWERBY. 


“WorTHY IS THE LAMB THAT WAs SLAIN” 
—Handel. The old favorite from “THE 
Mess1AH.” Here is a chorus which will 
furnish material for many a rehearsal. It 


is massive with considerable vocal 
counterpoint that will prove interesting to 
the singers. Care must be taken to use 
restraint with choruses of this sort. 
Nothing is more tedious than a contin- 
uous fortissimo. The voices must be 
resonant, even brilliant at times, with suf- 
ficient reserve for a real climax at the 
last three bars. 

“Ave MariA”—Arcadelt. This is also 
quite familiar. The English words fit 
nicely. For the devotional mood there 
is enough of the archaic to lend color 
even in the non-liturgical service. (No- 
vello-Short Anthems). 

“BeLovepD Let us LovE ONE ANOTHER” 
—Candlyn. One of the newer anthems 
by a talented resident composer. It is 
dignified and musical though simple in 
style. There is a short baritone solo with 
the chorus developing the theme. A 
climax is reached on page 5. Although 
choral it may be sung by a quartet. A 
useful anthem with the minimum of dif- 
ficulty. (Schmidt) 

“Tue Licut BEARERS”’—Barnes. A new 
text treated very simply yet effectively. 
Either chorus or quartet. There is the 
faintest reminiscence of Dr. Noble of the 
“FIERCE WAS THE WILD BILLow”, due 


probably to the metre of the poem. Here 
is a fine short anthem, straightforward 
and easy, with considerable chance for 
some nice vocal effects. New. (Schmidt) 

“THE Lorp Is MY SHEPHERD”’—Burdett. 
A well constructed melodious anthem 
which will furnish good musical back- 
ground for the great Psalm. The choral 
effects are easy to obtain; there is a good 
solo for contralto; may be sung by quar- 
tet. The return of the first subject at 
the close makes for unity of form. New. 
( Ditson) 

“Let THis MIND BE IN You’—Nevin. 
An anthem for men’s voices with bass 
solo. Church music of this sort is scarce 
enough, especially when one seeks to ac- 
commodate the average chorus voice. 
There are no very high or low notes; the 
melody is fluent; it is easy to sing with 
no contrapuntal difficulty. New. (Dit- 
son) 

“PRAISE AND ALLELULIA”—Noe. A new 
festival anthem of larger proportions. It 
is modern in style (not extreme) with a 
certain originality of expression which 
makes the work worthy of attention, and 
a possible promise of others to come. 
Harmonically there is much that is strik- 
ing; use is made of whole-tone scale with 
parallel movement of the chords; the 
thematic material is fresh and well de- 
veloped; the part-writing is good with a 
careful avoidance of extreme notes; in 
spite of the jubilant character of the an- 
them there is remarkable restraint with 
the consequent gain in the way of a 
climax. No choirmaster can afford to 
ignore such a composition, whether he 
uses it or not. It is one of the notable 
contributions to church music of the pres- 
ent season. Keep an eye on J. Thurston 
Noe. The anthem is difficult, solos for 
all voices, rare division of parts, 19 
pages. (Fischer) 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Ponce (Nevin)—Little Star (Ditson) 
Lemare—Kol Nidrei (Ditson) 
Nevin—Pageant Triumphal 
Nash—Water Sprite 
Bossi—Cathedral Meditation 
Grey, C. J.—Berceuse 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Delamarter—Suite in Miniature 





Service 


ime Selections 


Abbreviated to initial letter: 
Violin, Harp, Organ, Piano, Bass 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick CHURCH—NEW YorK 
Reger—We Praise Thee 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Foote—Suite 
Borodin—Nocturne 
De Lamarter—Allegro 
Cole—Fantasie Symphonique 
“Man Born to Toil’—Holst 
“Then Let the Floods’—Wolf 
“Beneath the Shadow’—Dickinson 
“As Now the Sun’s”—Nicholas 
“Lord in the Strength’—Kennedy 
“Cometh Earth’s Latest Hour”—Parker 
“Praise God in Holiness”’—Shaw 
“Sing to the Lord’—Schuetz 
“Eagerly the World”—Ward Stephens 
“Love Most Gentle’—Wetton 
“Holy, Holy, Holy”—Huber 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
St. Marx’s—New York 
Holst—Hymn to Indra 
“Ye Shall Go Out With Joy”—Martin 
“Hymn to Soma”—Holst 
“In That Day”’—Nevin 
D. A. HIRSCHLER 
First CONGREGATIONAL—EMPORIA 
“O Wisdom”—Noble 
“Still With Thee’—Foote 
“Forever Worthy’—Tchaikowsky 
“We Praise Thee”’—Rachmaninoff 
“Day of Judgement”—Arkhangelsky 
“O Be Joyful”—Franck 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
First PRESBYTERIAN—GERMANTOWN 
v.h.o. Franck—Prayer 
v.h.o. Vieuxtemps—Concerto 
v.h.o. Ysaye—Reve d’Enfant 
v.h.o. Gretry—Andantino 
Spiritual—Deep River 
“T Will Set His Dominion”—Parker 
“An Old Prayer’—Schlesinger 
“OQ Thou That Hearest”—Chadwick 
“An Old Prayer”—Beach 
“Come Unto Me”—Couldrey 
“Come Pure Hearts”—Tinel 
“First Communion”’—Tinel 
“Remember Not Lord”-—Arcadelt 
George B. Nevin Musicale 
Praeludium (by Mr. Nevin’s son). 
Shepherd’s Evening Prayer (by Mr. 
Nevin). 
“Into the Woods”. 
Cantata: “The Crown of Life”. 
Serenade: (by Mr. Nevin’s son). 
This program is one of an extensive 
series of special musicales arranged by 
Mr. Norden for the current season. Ob- 
viously, the organ world knows that “Mr. 
Nevin’s son” is none other than Mr. Gor- 
don Balch Nevin, composer of organ 
music. 
MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 
First PRESBYTERIAN—LAUREL, Miss. 
“T Hear My Shepherd”—Franck 
“Christ is Knocking’—Otis 
“Come Let Us Reason”—Briant 
“Soft Floating on the Air”—Root 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
Att Sout’s—LowELL, Mass. 
p.o. Prout—Allegro Brilliante 
p. Wagner—Liebestod 
Jones—March Fantastico 
Bolemann—Fantasie Dialoguee 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
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Debussy—Second Arabesque 
Dunham—Vision 

“Blessing and Glory”’—Rachmaninoft 
“O Praise the Name”’—Tchaikowsky 
“OQ Thou From Whom’—Tchaikowsky 
“Be Ye All of One Mind”—Godfrey 
“Seek Him That Makest”—Rogers 


WALTER WILLIAMS 

St. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE 
Foote—Suite D 
Bingham—Chorale-Prelude St. Flavian 
Karg-Elert—From Heaven High 
Muffat—Toccata Cm 
“I Would Be Like’—Guerrero 
“Jesu Friend of Sinners”—Grieg 
“My Soul Failed”—Spain, 16th Cent. 


MISS LOUISE CAROL TITCOMB 

WESTMINSTER Presp.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue G. 
Bach—Air for G-string. 
Widor—Allegro (6th). 
Jacob—Hours in Burgundy, 5 myts. 
Franck—Piece Heroique. 
Vierne—Scherzo (2nd). 
McKinley—Cantilena. 
Irish—Londonderry Air. 
Mulet—Toccata Fsm. 


CHARLES W. DAVIS 
Asspury M. E.—ALLENTOWN, Pa. 
Nevin Musicale 

THE organ numbers are the works of 
Gordon Balch Nevin and the anthems are 
by George B. Nevin; Dr. and Mrs. George 
B. Nevin were present at the service. 
Toccato Dm. 
In Memoriam. 
“Lord God to Whom Vengeance”. 
“Tf Ye Love Me”. 
“Vesper Hour” (duet). 
Vesper Hour at Sea. 
“Let This Mind”. 
“Into the Woods” (men’s voices). 
“Jesus, do Roses Grow” (solo). 
“Rest in Peace ye Flanders Dead”. 
“Now the Day is Over”. 
Sketches of the City. 


JOSEPH H. GREENER 
QuEEN ANNE M.E.—SEATILE, WaAsH. 
Musicale, Feb. 24th 
Rheinberger—Allegro Con Moto 
Custard—Cantilena 
Greener—Toccata G 
“O Father Whose Almighty’—Handel 
“Dream of Paradise’—Gray (solo) 
“Fear Not Ye O Israel”—Spicker 
“Arise Shine’—McDermid (solo) 
“Even Me”—Warren 
“My Redeemer”—Buck (solo) 
“My Faith Looks Up’—Bassford (duet) 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
“Sanctus”—Gounod 
“Deep River”’—Negro, arr. Burleigh 
“Ho Everyone”—Martin 
“Lord Keep Us Safe”’—Greener 
Bach—Fugue D 


AN EASTER PROGRAM 
Mrs. Kate ELIzABETH Fox 
First CONGREGATIONAL—DALTON, Mass. 
“Now Christ is Risen”’—16th Cent., arr. 
Pluddemann 
“The Strife is O’er’—Andrews 
“In Joseph’s Lovely Garden’—Spanish, 
arr. Dickinson 
“Joyous Easter 
Dickinson 
“The Risen Lord”’—Shaw 
Dubois—Hosannah 
West—Old Easter Melody 
Hollins—Marche Triumphal 
Handel—Halleluiah Chorus 
Also for the current Easter and Lenten 
seasons Mrs. Fox gave Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Feb. 24 and Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal- 
vary” March 10. 


Song”—Reimann, arr. 
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Selections From 20 Choirmasters 


“There Shall be No Night”’—Wood 
“Right Are Thy Statutes”’—Saint-Saens 
“O How Amiable’—Rogers 
“Break Forth’—Simper 

“Arise Shine’—Maker 

“Doth Not Wisdom Cry’—Rogers 
“In Heavenly Love”—Parker 
“Whence Cometh”—Turner-Maley 
“Praise the Lord”—Royle 

“Wings of a Dove’—Smieton 
“Thou Wilt Keep”’—Williams 
“With a Voice of Singing”—Shaw 
“Lord of All Being”’—Andrews 
“T Will Mention”—Sullivan 
“Springs in the Desert”—Jennings 
“Hail Now Praise”’—Bennett 

“As Now the Sun”—James 

“Let us Worship’—Willan 
“Brightest and Best”—Coombs 
“As the Waves’”—Gretchanioft 
“Fierce Was the Billow”’—Noble 
“O Be Joyful”—Morse 

“T Will Extol”—Wooler 

“Fairest Lord. Jesus”—Day 

“Thy Glorious Death”’—Dvorak 
“In Thee Alone”—Spicker 

“Bow Down Thine Ear”’—Parker 
“Hymn to the Trinity’—Andrews 
“Peace I Leave’”—Roberts 

“Jesus Calls Us’—Cummings 

“O Come and Behold”—Longhurst 
“Through the Day’—Shelley 

“O Wisdom”’—Noble 

“Blow Ye the Trumpet”—Woodman 
“God is our Refuge”—Foote 
“Brightest and Best”—Kinder 
“Jesus Do Roses Grow’—Webbe 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanov 

“Grieve Not the Spirit”—Noble 
“Return O Israel”—Demarest 
“Pray for the Peace’—Knox 
“Lord Is My Shepherd”—Rogers 
“Light of Life’—Coombs 

“Still With Thee”—Foote 

“Let My Prayer Be Set”—Martin 
“Arise Shine”’—Elvey 

“Hear Thou My Prayer”’—Hamblen 
“Thou Who Sendest”—Chadwick 
“Come Gracious Spirit”—Robinson 
“O Jesus Thou Art Standing”—Brewer 
“Tarry With Me”’—Baldwin 

“Lux Benigna”’—Jenkins 

“O Come Before”—Martin 

“Lord the Maker of All”—Gaul 
“Savior When Night”—Shelley 
“Love Divine”’—Marks 

“There Was a Knight”—Thomson 
“Come Let Us Worship”—Baines 


EUREKA! 
THAT ANTHEM-CONTAINER IS FouND 
IN ALL PERFECTION 


THANKS to the watchful eye of a read- 
er in Philadelphia our Editorial Office re- 
ceived what looks like an ideal container 
for anthem sets. By test it held 32 mix- 
ed anthems grabbed from the top of 4 
pile of review music; some of them were 
4-page, some were 12-page. 

The container is a box, handsomely 
done in black paper imitative of cloth, 
with a complete white end that sticks ior- 
ward to view on the ‘shelf, and upon 
which the necessary name and title cam 
be written. It measures 7% x 11 x], 
and it is made expressly for the Hall- 
Mack Co. who supply one container 
gratis with each order for 25 antiicms. 
Readers may order direct of T.A.. a 
$2. a dozen f.o.b. or $2.50 for twenty. 
$3.75 for thirty, or $5.00 for forty. We 
stand by this price only till May 1st 

Do we like it? We immediately sem! 
an initial order for one hundred of them. 
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Registrational Possibilities 
The Inummerable Combinations and Solo Effects Available 
In Even a Moderately Small Two-Manual 
By VERMOND KNAUSS 


62 AKING the subject of 
registration divisible in- 
to three distinct divisions 
may be helpful: Solo, 
Sot1, and Mass Rects- 

TRATION. 


SoLo registration includes all 
forms where only one stop is em- 
ployed, regardless of whether the 
pitch of this single stop is 16’, 8’, 4’, 
2 or 1’. It also includes those com- 
binations where the effect of two or 
more stops is that of another (“‘syn- 
thetic’) stop; for instance, on most 
organs a string 8’ and a flute twelfth 
will produce a good Orchestral 
Oboe, and a string 8’ and flute 8’ will 
produce a fair Cello. 


Sot registration includes all 
forms where two or more pitches, 
but with only one stop at each pitch, 
are employed. For example: Bour- 
don 16’ and Flute 4’; Clarinet 8’ 
and Piccolo 2’; Contre Viole 16’, 
Tibia 8’, and Flute 4’; Bourdon 16’, 
Tibia 8’, Violin 4’, and Piccolo 2’. 
The effect of a Bourdon 16’, Violin 
8’, aid Flute 8’ would be that of a 
Bourdon 16’ and a synthetic Cello 8’. 
Likewise the effect of a Violin 8’, 
Flut. 4’, and Flute Twelfth would 
be tat of ‘a synthetic Orchestral 
Oboe 8’ and Flute 4’. 


‘ Mcss_ registration includes all 
lorm. not included above. 


So.I registration offers inestim- 
able opportunities for variety. If 
we consider the possibilities of a 


small organ with a Tibia, Violin, 
Flute and Vox Humana available at 
16’, 8’ and 4’, we will have the fol- 
lowing combinations possible : 


IN COMBINATIONS OF TWO 
Tibia 16’ together with 
Tibia 8’ 
Violin 8’ 
Flute 8’ 
Vox 8’ 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Violin 16’ together with 
Tibia 8’ 
Violin 8’ 
Flute 8’ 
Vox 8’ 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Bourdon 16’ together with 
Tibia 8’ 
Violin 8’ 
Flute 8’ 
Vox 8’ 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 16’ together with 
Tibia 8’ 
Violin 8’ 
Flute 8’ 
Vox 8’ 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Tibia 8’ together with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
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Violin 8’ together with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Flute 8’ together with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 8’ together with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 


IN COMBINATIONS OF THREE 
Tibia 16’ and Tibia 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Tibia 16’ and Violin 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Tibia 16’ and Flute 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute ¢’ 
Vox 4 
Tibia 16’ and Vox 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Violin 16’ and Tibia 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Violin 16’ and Violin 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Violin 16’ and Flute 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Violin 16’ and Vox 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
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Bourdon 16’ and Tibia 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Bourdon 16’ and Violin 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Bourdon 16’ and Flute 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Bourdon 16’ and Vox 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 16’ and Tibia 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 16’ and Violin 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 16’ and Flute 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 
Vox 16’ and Vox 8’ with 
Tibia 4’ 
Violin 4’ 
Flute 4’ 
Vox 4’ 


Try all of the above on your or- 
gan and you will find that no two 
combinations will have quite the 
same effect. This is Sort registra- 
tion in the strictest sense, and while 
they do not include synthetic effects, 
they may be used without destroying 
the effect of Soir registration. The 
use of a Piccolo 2’ would still fur- 
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ther increase the possibilities in com- 
binations of two, three and four, and 
would be within the possibilities of 
most small organs. Larger organs 
have thousands of additional com- 
binations that can be worked out ac- 
cording to the same principles. 

For the sake of the experiment, 
try all of the foregoing combinations 
of two and three with the addition of 
a soft flute twelfth. The results 
should encourage you to attempt fur- 
ther experiments. The Twelfth will 
also be useful in coloring most of the 
16’ and 8’ SoLo stops in your organ. 

In working out characteristic 
Mass registrations, such as military 
band, jazz band, Oriental, etc., no 
hard and fast rules can be given. 
The combinations will depend almost 
entirely on the particular organ. 

In preparing a registration that is 
to be imitative of a military band, 
remember that the military band has 
no strings and that it comprises only 
brass, wood-wind, drums and cym- 
bals. Select the brass and wood- 
wind stops of your organ, being 
careful to omit stops that might be 
too “sassy”, as, for instance, some 
examples of the Kinura, Krumet and 
Post Horn, which might destroy the 
strictly imitative effect, then reen- 
force the selected stops with light 
foundation stops, being careful, 
again, not to add too much founda- 
tion tone. 

In preparing combinations that are 
to be imitative of various jazz band 
combinations, experiment with the 
“sassy” stops to your heart’s con- 
tent. Good taste sets the only limi- 
tations. 


As They Like It 


Or a Winter’s Tale of an Organ Sale—a Tragedy the Equal 
of Any Ever Played by a Theater Organist 
Written for the Comfort of All 
By JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


P. D. Quick, an Organ Salesman; 

C. Aucustus Crop, a Manufacturer ; 

J. WitTHINGTON OveERDRAFT, a Bank- 
er; 

JonaTtHAN R. ULp, a Drygoods 
Clerk; 

Mrs. ARTHUR MELROSE ACKROYD 
ANSONHURST, president of the 
Ladies Aid Society; 

Miss SusiE DE FLoot, a Music 
Teacher and Organist of The 
Clopville Community Church; 

THE REVEREND Doctor ANTHONY 
STILLWELL PUNKLEY, Pastor of 
the Clopville Community 
Church; 


ALICE, a Stenographer ; 
Factory Employees; 
An Organ Salesman. 


ScENE: Office of the _KUM- 
FITSIT CHAIR COMPANY. The 
desk is liberally bestrewn with varied 
colored Organ Specifications and 
Catalogues. Several China spittoons 
are scattered about the room. Pic- 
tures of the factory, taken in 1889 
and 1929, showing growth, hang on 
the wall; also a huge calendar show- 
ing a beautiful maid seated in a 
Kumfitsit Chair. An adding ma- 
chine, filing cabinets, two swivel 
chairs and four plain chairs, and a 
typewriter desk are placed about the 
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room. To the left: Door to the 
Factory. To the right: Door to the 
Waiting Room. 

Back-StaGe EFFECTs: 
buzzing and screeching. 
falls at intervals. 

Curtain rises, disclosing Mr. Clop 
seated at his desk, fumbling through 
the organ specifications, a harassed 
look on his face. The stenographer 
clatters busily on the typewriter 
while chewing gum and popping it at 


Planers 
A_ plank 


times. The phone rings. Steno 
answers. 
Steno: Kumfitsit Chair Com- 


pany, Mr. Clop’s secretary speaking 
—I’m very sorry but Mr. Clop is 
extremely busy. Will you please 
leave your number ?—Just a minute. 
(Turns to Mr. Clop) A Mr. Trick 
on the line wishes to speak to you. 
Says it is very important and that he 
has an appointment with you. 


Crop (lifting desk recewer): Mr. 
Clop speaking. . . . Who? . 
WHAT COMPANY? .. . Never 
heard of it. . . . No, we don’t want 
any organ salesmen around when we 
decide on an organ. We have two 
expert musicians on our committee 
and I will handle the business end 
myself. We will make our own de- 
cision and write you. Goodbye. 
(To Steno) Call Mr. Overdraft, Dr. 
Punkley, Mr. Ulp, Mrs. Ansonhurst 
and Miss de Floot and tell them to 
meet at my office at ten o’clock this 
morning to decide on an _ organ. 
(Goes out into factory). 

Steno (calling each im turn): 
Mr. Clop wants the organ commit- 
tee to meet at his office at ten o'clock 
this morning. I hope you folks de- 
cide on a Cut Rate Sash and Door 
Pipe Organ as they have the sweet- 
est tone of any. Their organs have 
the human voice stop. (Curtain 
falls when she starts calling 2nd 
party.) 

Curtain denoting passage of time. 
Rises showing Clop at his desk 
viciously chewing cigar stub. Enter 
Overdraft. 

OverprAFt: Two checks we cred- 
ited to your account were returned 
marked insufficient funds. — This 
makes your account overdrawn 
$368.00. I brought a note along for 
you to sign to cover. (Hands Clof 
note which he signs.) 


Crop: Now forget that and let’s 
have this confounded organ business 
done with. You know, Overdraft, 
I always felt and still feel that the 
organ we have is good enough tor 
all that Miss Susie can get out o! 
one. 


OverpraFT: Don’t argue with me 
about it. Your wife and mine are 
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both wheelhorses in the Ladies Aid 
and they are determined to spend 
their bazaar funds for a new organ. 

Crop: How much have they? 

OVERDRAFT: Four hundred and 
seventy some dollars. I looked it up 
before I came. 

Enter Ulp: Clop and Overdrefi 
pay absolutely no attention to him. 
The Steno glances at him and pops 
her gum. He stumbles over spit- 
toon, spilling contents on floor and 
nervously seats himself in corner R. 

CLop: From all I can gather, an 
organ suitable for our needs will cost 
around Ten Thousand Dollars. 
Where the money will come from is 
more than I can see. The Ladies 
Aid couldn’t pay for one in fifty 
years. 

Enter Mrs. Ansonhurst, Miss de 
Floot and Dr. Punkley. The gentle- 
men arise and draw up chairs 
around the desk. There being only 
fue chairs besides the Steno’s, Ulp 
remains standing and shifts from 
one foot to the other. The usual 
greetings are exchanged. 


Mrs. ANSONHuRST: I am glad 


we are going to get a new organ. 
You know I ran over to Flip Center 
last week end and heard the loveliest 
organ in the Methodist Church. The 
organist played on the harp and bells 


and then drew a stop that sounded 
like a choir of angels in the distance. 
We must certainly have all the mod- 
ern things if we want to hold our 
young people here. I asked the or- 
ganist what make of organ they had 
and she said it was built by the Cut 
Rate Sash and Door Company. 

Miss DE FLoot: Whatever we 
get, we want to be sure and have a 
Vox Humana stop in our organ. 

CLop AND OverDRAFT: A what? 

Miss pE Ftoot: A Vox Humana 
stop. It sounds just like human 
voices singing far away. 

Enter Factory Foreman. 

ForEMAN: Mr. Clop, we haven't 
got that freight car yet and the crates 
is piled up in front of the door and 
in our way. 

Crop: Call the station agent and 
don’t bother me now. (Exit Fore- 
man. ) 

Enter Quick. 
rapidly, 

Quick: Good morning ladies and 
gentlemen. Quick is my name, Gen- 
eral Agent in the United States for 
the Cut Rate Sash and Door Com- 
pany of Australia, manufacturers of 
high grade pipe organs. (Turns to 
Clop.) Mr. Clop, I consider it a 
privilege to meet you. You may be 
interested to know that every chair 
inmy home is a Kumfitsit Chair. It 
has long been my intention to come 


He begins talking 
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to Clopville and meet the maker of 
the internationally known Kumfitsit 
Chair. Last night when I got off the 
train, I could not help but notice the 
many evidences of your keen inter- 
est in Clopville. After a delightful 
dinner at Clopinn I took in a movie 
at the Clopstrand. Then I strolled 
down Clop Boulevard before retiring 
and now I have come to render any 
assistance I can in helping you de- 
cide the momentous question of an 
organ—the noblest invention of man 
—for the Clopville Community 
Church. Everything that Clopvil- 
lians do is done in a big way from 
what I can see and undoubtedly they 
will make no exception when it 
comes to the purchase of an organ. 
I looked over your church this morn- 
ing and have drawn up a specifica- 
tion suitable for your auditorium in 
every detail. This scheme contains 
stops representing every known or- 
chestral instrument besides many 
new and beautiful tones not found 
in the orchestra. (Hands copies of 
Specification to committee and winks 
at Steno.) 

Enter Clerk. 

CLERK: Mr. Clop, that last car- 
load from the Splint Lumber Com- 
pany was two thousand feet short 
when we checked with the invoice. 

Crop: Dictate a letter to Alice 
and tell em they don’t get a dime 
until they straighten it out. Don’t 
bother me anymore. Can’t you see 
we're busy? 

Mrs. ANSONHURST (who picked 
up one of the specifications from the 
desk and is comparing it with 
Quick’s scheme): Does your organ 
have a flute in it? When I studied 
piano at the Squilly College for 
Women, the organ in the chapel had 
a flute stop and it was SO pretty. 

Quick: Madam, our organ con- 
fains one of the lovliest flutes ever 
made. It is the Flute d’Amour and 
you will find it on the second page 
under the heading Choir Organ. 

CLop AND OVERDRAFT: What is a 
Flute d’Amour ? 

Quick: A Flute d’Amour means 
a Flute of Love. 

OveRDRAFT: We will have noth- 
ing of the sort. I for one will not 
allow a sacred edifice to be defiled 
with a theatrical device. 

Quick: Sir, you are quite right. 
That was an unpardonable oversight 
of mine. I meant to write Flauto 
Religioso which is incapable of ren- 
dering anything but the most devout 
music. (He makes necessary 
change.) 

Miss DE Fioot: Will your organ 
have a Vox Humana stop? 

Quick: YES MAM! It will 
have three. Two in the Swell Or- 


gan and one in the Echo Organ. 

CLop: Young man, you certainly 
are sold on your product to call it 
a SWELL organ. 

Miss DE FLoot: Mr. Quick, do 
the keys of your organ ever stick? 

Quick: No, Miss, no organ of 
ours has EVER ciphered. 

Crop: What is a cipher? 

Quick: A note sounding when it 
isn’t wanted. 

Crop: What is the price of your 
proposition 

Quick: Twenty thousand dol- 
lars delivered and set up. 

CuHorus: WHEW! 

Ciop: Another very reliable con- 
cern has offered me a manufacturer’s 
discount. 

OverprAFt: Are you willing to 
trade in our old organ? One Com- 
pany has agreed to allow us Five 
Thousand Dollars for it as they said 
it was a very fine instrument. 

Miss DE FLoot: Qh yes, the tone 
of the old wood pipes has improved 
marvelously with age just like a vio- 
lin. 

Mrs. ANSONHURST: Mr. Blick, 
do you realize that Clopville is the 
county seat of Clop County and 
therefore the center of activity and 
that it would be a wonderful adver- 
tisement if one of your organs were 
installed here? It would without a 
doubt be the means of your selling 
a dozen or more organs in this vi- 
cinity and just the other day, I heard 
that the Presbyterians are also con- 
sidering the purchase of a new or- 
gan. (Quick makes a note of this 
in a pocket memorandum. ) 

Quick: Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
was inconceivably stupid of me not 
to realize the possibilities of the sit- 
uation and in view of the fact that 
Mr. Clop warrants a discount and 
in consideration of the vast advertis- 
ing our organ would obtain here, I 
feel sure that my firm will back me 
up in making you an offer of this 
scheme for Ten Thousand Dollars 
and the old organ. 

Cuorus: Now you are talking. 

OVERDRAFT: What terms are you 
in a position to offer? 

Quick: Cash on delivery. 

Crop: WHAT! The company I 
just referred to offered ten years 
time with no interest on the deferred 
payments. 

Quick: Mr. Clop, I need not re- 
mind you that you have done much 
for the city of Clopville, possibly 
more than the citizens deserve, and 
yet—this morning I passed Green- 
wood Cemetery and saw a beautiful 
and chaste monument on which was 
inscribed “Sacred to the Memory of 
Josiah Clop”. As far as I know that 
is all that is dedicated to the mem- 
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ory of the founder of this city and 
its principal industry. A cold shaft 
of eternal granite. A pipe organ, I 
repeat—the noblest invention of man 
—is a living thing under the magic 
touch of the master artist bringing 
untold joy and peace to suffering hu- 
manity with its thrilling melodies 
and thundering paens of pr. 

Cop: Read the list of things you 
have in this specification. These 
names are all Greek to me. 








Quick (reads list of stops): 
Great Organ 
Ciop: I am by this time very 


much aware that you think well of 
your product so don’t waste time 
by telling me it is a GREAT organ. 

Quick: Yes Sir, I’ll begin read- 
ing the names. (Reads again.) 
Open Diapason, Gemshorn, Tuba, 
Chimes: Swell Organ 

CLrop: GEE WHILLIKENS! 
That’s the second time you said it 
was a SWELL organ. Quit bragg- 
ing and let’s get down to brass tacks. 

Quick: I’m sorry sir. You'd 
brag too if you knew our organs as 
well as I do. (Continues to read) 
Bourdon, Piccolo, Vox Celeste, Vox 
Humana, Voix Humane, Contra Fa- 
gotto-—— 

Enter Chief Engineer. 

CHIEF ENGINEER: Boss, them 
gaskets the supply house sent us 
don’t fit worth a cuss, what shall I 
do? 

Ciop (heatedly throwing frayed 
cigar butt in nearest spittoon): Get 
the . . . GET OUT! Wire ’em 
we'll sue to recover damages for 
every day the factory is shut down. 
(Exit Engineer.) (Glares at 
Ouick) Now then Mr. Hick, finish 
that list of names and don’t forget— 
no more idiotic comments on how 
good your organ is. 

Quick: Yes sir. 
reading) Choir Organ 

Miss DE Fioot: At last I shall 
have a manual to accompany the 
choir—(Clop tries to murder her 
with a look and she subsides.) 

Quick (Continuing): Contra 
Viol, Flauto Religioso, Kinura, Bal- 
lad Horn, Concert Harp—— 

OveRDRAFT: What I said about 
the Flute d’Omar holds equally good 
for your Concert Harp. You seem 
to be totally unable to grasp the 4act 
that this organ is intended for the 
most beautiful fane in Clop County 
and not a music hall 

Quick: Pardon sir, I shall inSert 
Celestial Harp in its place. (Con- 
tinues reading) Echo Horn’: Corn 
de Nut, Nazard, Vox Humana, 





(Continues 








Chimes. Pedal Organ: Gravissima, ® 


Ophicleide, Contra Viol, Chimes,, 
Clarion, and the following couplers 
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CLop: Folks, I have decided to 
place a memorial organ in our church 
and we will now vote on a builder. 
You have examined the various 
schemes offered and heard this 
numbskull ruin the chances of his 
company 

Enter Factory Foreman. 

ForREMAN: Mr. Clop, about that 
freight car . . . (Clop reaches for 
inkwell, foreman-exits hastily L.) 

CLop: I, personally, am _ con- 
vinced the Bellows Organ Company 
has submitted the best proposition. 
However, we will see. what the sen- 
timent of the Committee is concern- 

_ing this man’s proposal. All those 
in favor of the Cut Rate Sash & 
Door Company say aye 

Mrs. ANSONHURST, MISS. DE 
FLoot, Ute: AYE! 

CLop: Those opposed 

CLop AND OvEeRDRAFT: NO!!! ! 

Crop: The ayes have it and it is 
so ordered. 

Quick: Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
thank you, I THANK YOU. 

Crop: Where do I sign? 

Quick: Right there at the bottom 
of the first page. 

Mrs. ANSONHURST: Isn’t it cus- 
tomary for the organ company to 
furnish a free recital when the or- 
gan is installed? 

Quick: Yes indeed. We shall 
send Mr. John D. Pedalthumper, 
the greatest organist the world has 
ever seen, to open your organ. 

(Mrs. Ansonhurst, Miss de Floot, 
Overdraft, Dr. Punkley and UlIp pre- 
pare to leave) 

Miss DE Fioot: Oh, Mr. Quirk, 
it has been SUCH a pleasure to meet 
you and I DO hope our organ will 
be a success. 

(Clop and Overdraft have a word 
toaether while Quick sidles over to 
Alice.) 

Quick (aside to Alice): Clara 
Bow is on the Clopstrand tonight in 
“TT”, what do you say? 

AuicE: Nix. (Pops her chew- 
ing gum) (Quick shrugs) Quick 
picks up signed contract and puts in 
breast pocket of coat, starts toward 
waiting room, opens door revealing 
a dozen organ salesmen with brief 
cases, seated and standing. 

Quick (with a leer): You birds 
ought to buy lawnmowers to cut the 
grass that grows under your feet. 
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ANOTHER SOLUTION 
TONE-PIcTURE FILM IN THE PA:s. 
MOUNT WITH ORGAN 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
LATE in February we learn of an 
experiment in the Paramount 7 \e- 
ater, New York, when a talk: ag- 
moving-picture film was acc m- 
panied on the Wurlitzer. It Ic ks 
like the ultimate solution of a pr-ss- 
ing problem. We do not ki ow 
which of the staff did the worl. at 
the organ but we learn that it vas 
done on pianissimo organ, with si- 
lences at the proper times and ex- 
treme pianissimo at other times ac- 
cording to the demand of the filn: it- 

self. 

The picture that actually talks js 
here to stay. The point is, how to 
meet the situation with an organ. 
The Paramount is perhaps the first, 
at least in New York City, to meet 
it adequately. The picture that has 
a phonograph score of music with 
it, is probably not here to stay, at 
least not to stay in any first-class 
house. The public has all the radio 
and phonograph reproduction it can 
digest ; it does not want it in an im- 
portant theater where an adequate 
orchestra can be used, always has 
been used, and always should he 
used, 

Some of our readers may have 
noticed that in some of the other- 
wise almost perfect combinations of 
talking and moving-picture, _ the 
sound was not coming in perfect 
synchronization with the movement 
of the speakers’ lips. These combi- 
nation pictures are produced in the 
laboratory with the picture focussed 
on the film at one spot and the tone 
focussed on it about 14” behind that 
spot. This is necessary thus far, be- 
cause of the mechanism that leads to 
the strip of film. Now if in the pro- 
jection booth the film between these 
two spots is allowed to play more 
loosely than it was in its original 
recording, the result will be lack ot 
synchronization. This can be. and 
in the best theaters is, entirely ¢limi- 
nated by watching this play o/ film 
and taking up the unnecessary slack. 


4S 


THAT’S JUST IT 
“THEATER managers agree . says 
an advertiser in the March is: ue 0! 
T.A.O., “that theré will alw..s be 
a demand for human perforr «rs 1" 
the pit, regardless of the p: gress 
of sound movies. “They also  -ree, 
he continues, “that to compar cred- 
itably with sound scores, pi! us!- 
cians must set a higher stan rd 0! 
performance.” And that’s ju. 't. 
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Organ Recitals — Free 
And we Don’t Charge You for Reading these Additional Remarks 
on a Subject you’re Tired of — But it Has Possibilities 
By THORNDIKE LUARD ° 


HAD the pleasure recently 

of riding behind two ladies 

who were returning from an 

organ recital by their organ- 

ist who gave weekly recitals, 

had been their pleasure to 
listen to Lémare’s ANDANTINO in D- 
flat and the TANNHAUSER Marcu. 
I know an organist who secured his 
position after the rector heard him 
play Lemare’s ANDANTINO. These 
women went regularly to hear the re- 
citals, for the organist always played 
“most enjoyable music”, and “would 
be only too willing to play request 
numbers.” If we strive to give-en- 
joyment in our recitals and properly 
advertise them better audiences will 
be the result. 

To give enjoyment in our recitals, 
what does that include? One word 
will cover it, entertainment. The 
public must at all times be entertain- 
ed. If we are not going to entertain 
the public with interesting music 
they are going where they can get 
it, and the organist is the only one 
to blame. Much of the entertain- 
ment depends on program arrange- 
ment. I have heard sermons about 
program arrangement and where 
Bach should be placed on the pro- 
gram, but I think that I can preach 
a good sermon without being a 
graduate of any Theological Semi- 
nary when I say that we must first 
get our audience in a good frame of 
mind and a good mood to appreciate 
the program, and to do so, open with 
a brilliant number. People like to 


hear the full organ once in a while 
and like to know that the recital has 
begun, and a brilliant number is the 
best announcement. I believe that 
a brilliant number from a Handel 
concerto, or a Guilmant number, or 
music of that type, is as wise an 
opening number as any. Hardly any 
audience is truly ready to hear and 
appreciate Bach as an opening num- 
ber. The public like to be soothed 
and occasionally hear something they 
know, so in the second number it 
would be a good idea to give some- 
thing that is rather well known or a 
lighter number. The third number 
can be a bit heavier, the fourth could 
now be that of Bach. Our audience 
now is in a frame of mind to receive 
the Bach number and appreciate it. 
I truly believe that if we would use 
scme such program arrangement, the 
public would come to enjoy Bach and 
vtgan recitals more. 

i have a program before me which 
opened with Bach, PRELUDE in Bm, 
followed with a Bach Chorale Pre- 
lude, and the third number was 
Widor’s Moperato (Gothic “sym- 
phony”). It was my privilege to 
pick up a program after the recital 
and I noticed after the Widor num- 
ber, “Boiler Music”. Truly that 
number is a beautiful one, but had 
the player put both the Bach num- 
bers in another part of the program 
and the Widor-number after a light- 
er number I doubt if that persoir 
would have been quite so bored. 

I am giving in full a program and 


offering it just to show why we have 
the small audiences at our recitals. 
With a few exceptions it is a most 
uninteresting program; after the re- 
cital I was talking with a friend and 
he remarked that he wished that he 
might have heard a major chord. 
The program is as follows: 


Bossi—Marche Heroique 

Baumgartner—Idyl 

Howells—Psalm Prelude No. 3 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue in G 

Karg-Elert—The Mirrored Moon 

Albert-Doyen—Let There Be Light 

Vaughn-Williams—Prelude on  Rhosy- 
medre 

Jacob—Three Excerpts (Hours in Bur- 
gundy) 

Jepson—The Gypsy 

Vierne—Finale (Fifth) 


Here is another sample: 


Franck—Piece Heroique 

Bach—Choral Prelude 

Faulkes—Concert Prelude and Fugue 
Hailing—Andante Religioso 

Meale—A Song of the Breeze 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Schubert—Serenade 

Reubke—Sonata and 94th Psalm 


That certainly is a combination! 
To open with Franck and close with 
Reubke, and the light numbers in be- 
tween, is indeed interesting, to say 
the least. Should we desire to open 
with a heavy classic the Bach Cho- 
rale Prelude would have been better 
than the Franck number. The aver- 
age audience does not appreciate a 
Franck number to open with. The 
ALLEGRO from Barnes’ Second “sym- 
phony” is not a bad opening number, 
and then why not Bossi’s IpyL? 
Then third the Bach number. The 
Meale, Rachmaninoff, and Schubert 
numbers together are not of the best 
choosing. For the fourth number the 
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Faulkes is not so bad, and fifth, if 
a player wished, the Franck number 
would not be a bad choice. It would 
not be a bad idea to omit the Hail- 
ing, Meale, Rachmaninoff, and 
Schubert numbers. After the 
Franck a lighter number is wise, as 
they just relieve the strain which is 
usually readily seen after a heavy 
number. Mulet’s NoeEL is a most in- 
teresting number to follow that, the 
LEGEND OF THE MounTAIN or THE 
HyMN TO THE Stars from Karg- 
Elert’s Seven Pastels from the Lake 
of Constance are quite interesting 
and readily appreciated by the 
usual audience. The eight numbers 
bring us to Reubke. Why my 
friend used this number is a ques- 
tion, and the last number of all 
places on a program! Usually we 
want to leave a fine taste. Should 
we wish to use it, the best place is 
after an interesting number. A com- 
position by an American for a clos- 
ing number would not be bad. Why 
leave our own men out when so many 
commendable compositions by them? 
Why not Bartlett’s Toccata? I be- 
lieve some of our American com- 
positions are most attractive and in- 
teresting and worthy of our support. 
Many of our American composers 
and compositions are greatly su- 
perior to much of the work of our 
foreign composers. 

I am giving here a program by 
one of our younger organists, played 
before a group of organists ; it offers 
a very interesting recital, and one 
that would keep the interest of the 
profession to the end! 
Bairstow—Pange Lingua 
James—Meditation St. Clotilde 
Bach—Allegro (Son. 1) 
Vierne—Divertisement 
Handel—Allegro (Con. 1) 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 


Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanie 


Much has been said about the 
length of organ recitals. The one 
difficulty is that we make our pro- 
grams too long. An hour is long 
enough. One of the most successful 
recitalists and one who has done 
much to make the organ popular is 
William E. Zeuch of Boston. Mr. 
Zeuch offers a program that lasts 
just one hour and his idea is to bring 
the organ to the people. He is rather 
serving in the capacity as municipal 
organist. I am giving one of his 
programs showing the style of pro- 
gram which he offers and which has 
made his recital so popular. He 
gives his recitals Sunday afternoons 
and fills his church to capacity. He 
plays at various times request num- 
bers from his audience, and has 
proved that the organ can be made 
popular. 
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Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Tchaikowsky—Andante and Humoresque 
Massenet—Scene Relegieuse 
Mailly—Toccata 

Jarnefelt—Berceuse 

Bizet—Minuet Arlessienne 
Tchaikowsky—1812 Overture 


The public want music they can 


understand, and a recitalist that js 
appealing to the public must offer 
interesting programs. In _ other 
words to be a successful recitalist we 
must at all times have the interests 
of our audience foremost in our 
minds. 


Advertising Talks 


A Discussion of an Instrument as Intricate as a Console and 
as Responsive under Masterful Hands 


*VERYBODY needs to 
\ count the cost first. To 
plan an advertising cam- 
paign is easy enough, but to 
continue the necessary ap- 
propriation to carry it on may be a 
different matter. We can all vouch 
for it that to start a trip across the 
Atlantic in an airplane without first 
making sure of enough gasoline to 
get there, would be folly; it is not so 
easy to see the folly of starting an 
advertising campaign, or a business 
of any sort, and trusting to luck that 
enough money will come in as 
months go by to pay for it six 
months hence after the present ap- 
propriation has been spent. 

What shall we do then, wait? 
Hardly that, unless we also want our 
progress, our advancement, our in- 
creased earnings to wait. It is bet- 
ter to begin modestly with what we 
are certain of being able to continue 
indefinitely on the income already 
certain. 

The most important item in any 
advertising campaign is the public. 
We can present a poor product hand- 
somely or we may present a hand- 
some product poorly; what will the 
public do about it? 

“Thought and Action,” says the 
Literary Digest. ‘Making a decision 
requires a person to think and to act, 
and it is well known that only a small 
percentage of persons ever do any 
real thinking, and an even smaller 
percentage combine thought and ac- 
tion. An advertisement like a form 
letter or a circular is a piece of print- 
ed matter delivered to a number of 
people. The advertiser takes the in- 
itiative and the reader responds and 
those who combine thought with ac- 
tion respond better than those who 
do not possess these two qualities.” 

And the Digest says that in its own 
paid advertisement, not in its text 
pages. In other words an advertiser 
depends upon a reader. In an equal- 
ly important sense, the reader of a 
publication depends upon the adver- 
tiser too, and without the advertiser 
a reader would either have no publi- 


cation or pay ten, twenty, or a hun- 
dred times more for it. 

“Advertising that does not reflect 
the good character of an establish- 
ment, or that does not typify the 
merit of a product . . . does that 
business or that product an injus- 
tice,” says the Early-Freeburg Co. 
That applies more strongly to the 
world of art than to any other. The 
New York Evening Post took a full 
page in the New York Times to re- 
mind the world that “Any intelligent 
advertiser or advertising agent can 
readily tell the class, kind or so- 
called ‘quality’ of the. circulation of 
a newspaper by reading a copy of 
any issue. It is at once apparent the 
kind of people who would in all 
probability be its readers.” 

These facts are evident the mo- 
ment we really think about an ad- 
vertising message, yet it is a matter 
of regret that the thinking has not 
led to action, but has stopped short 
and permitted advertising copy that 
does no good. What can advertis- 
ing do? It can inform the public 
what the true character of the prod- 
uct actually is—in spite of the ad- 
vertising itself. 

Take for example—so we our- 
selves do not fall into the same blun- 
der, which would constitute an in- 
sult to a reader of this or any other 
magazine read by intelligent sub- 
scribers—take for our example the 
campaign of Lucky Strikes and re- 
fer back to the advertisements pub- 
lished over Lucky Strikes’ signature 
and purporting honestly to have 
come from the pen of Fried and 
Manning of the S.S. America rescue 
fame. The public that has neither 
thought nor action to its credit, will 
be convinced and may be seen smok- 
ing a Lucky Strike in public, but 
those who combine even a mild de- 
gree of thought with action will con 
demn not only an advertiser who 
turns a story like that but will con 
demn equally the men who permil 
their names to be signed to it. 


That has happened on occasion 10 
even our own fair world of art, but 
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jt has happened so rarely that we 
may well ignore it and think rather 
of the better tendencies of today. A 
thing we do need to watch is the lost 
appropriation. For example take 
the sad case of the Democratic party 
at election time; we quote figures as 
given by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: ; 

$650,000 Democratic radio expense ; 
$400,000 Republican radio appro- 

priation ; 

250,000 letters 

Democrats ; 
100,000 letters received by the Re- 

publicans. 

That illustrates as strongly as any- 
thing can the phase of advertising 
that needs to be watched. Especial- 
lv harmful is it to organ builders 
who have very expensive booklets 
published for advertising purposes, 
they cannot deny the booklet to any 
who ask for it, but if many ask for 
copies, the expense mounts beyond 
expectation. The Democrats made 
the most expensive appeal and re- 
ceived the most replies from their 
advertising; the Republicans spent 
less money, were more careful of 
their presentations, and received less 
than half as many replies from their 
advertising as the Democrats receiv- 
ed. But when it came to votes it 
was a different matter. 

Isn’t that significant? Isn’t the 
same situation likely to meet us in 
our advertising if we have not 
thought for ourselves? Advertising 
as it has been practised in past de- 
cades in the world of music is far 
from a sound basis of judgment; it 
serves much better as the awful ex- 
ample. 


Herbert Hoover has this to say: 
“Advertising has been one of .the 
great constructive forces tending to 
raise our standards of living.” 

If, before writing the text of our 
next advertisement, we were to ask 
ourselves a question, wouldn’t we all 
be the better for it? That question 
is this: ‘“Can’t we make this adver- 
tisement contribute something to bet- 
ter standards in the organ world 
somewhere?” The first essential is 
honesty. The second essential is in- 
formation or news. The third is 
good-will for competitors. 


received by the 


Some advertisements in T.A.O. 
are not 100 per cent efficient because 
the advertiser (mostly the profes- 
sional recitalist) is afraid it will be 
unethical to make an effort to gain 
engagements by telling the facts of 
past and present successes. Some 
fall short of 100 per cent efficiency 
because the advertisers (mostly the 
builders of good organs) make the 
error of thinking the public is not 
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really interested in organ-building 
progress, and that hence they must 
do something else with their adver- 
tising message. The best thing to do 
with an advertising message is to 
make it interesting and informative, 
and nothing more. 


MR. ERNEST AUSTIN 
British composer whose THE PILGRIM’s 
ProGRESS suite of 12 movements, each 
published separately, is the most extensive 
contribution made by any living composer 
to the literature of the organ. Mr. Aus- 
tin was born in London, Dec. 31st, 1874; 
after spending his early working years 
in the Board of Trade offices he deserted 
the business world in 1907 and devoted 
himself to music. The organ work is by 
no means his only great composition but 
it is his lengthiest ; its first movement was 
published in 1912 but the last movement 
was not ready for publication till 1920. 
Its first complete performance in Amer- 
ica was given by Mr. Ernest Prang 
Stamm at the Second Presbyterian, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1922; the following year 
the first complete performance in Canada 
was given by Mr. H. W. Sparrow in St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian, Truro, N. S. 
This unprecedented tone-poem, a work 
of highly practical character in spite of 
its length, deserves a splendid reception 
in America; it was reviewed in T.A.O. 
for April 1920, October 1921, and August 


1922. 
Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


MAY BIRTHDAYS 


1—Leo Sowerby, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

5—T. Tertius Noble, Bath, England. 

7—Brahms, 1833. 

7—Clarence Dickinson, Lafayette, Ind. 

7—Tchaikowsky, 1840. 

10—Russell King Miller. 

11—Filippo Capocci, 1840 

11—Alfred Wooler 

veil -% 5 Clough Leighter, Washington, 
D 


17—Philip James, New York City 
18—J. Lewis Browne, London, Eng. 
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19—Gordon Balch Nevin, Easton, Pa. 

20—Hugh Mackinnon, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

22—Humphrey J. Stewart, London, Eng. 

22—Wagner, 1813 

31—R. Deane Shure, Chillisquaque, Pa. 
OTHER EVENTS 

1—Dvorak died, 1904 
7—Lusitania sunk, 1915 
9—Ascension Day. 
10—Confederate Memorial Day, in N.C., 

S. C., and Tenn. 
12—Mother’s Day 
18—Universal Peace Conference called by 
the Czar of Russia, at the Hague 
30—Decoration Dav 
31—Haydn died, 1809 

There is a tendency, increasing of late, 
to regard or at least use the 30th as a 
memorial day to the dead in the World 
War, which seems an unworthy trend in 
view of the tremendous significance of 
the Civil War, and the fact that the 
World War memorial is already given its 
own special Armistice Day. 

Mothers Day, according to the Liter- 
ary Digest, “originated through the ef- 
forts of Miss Anna Jarvis whose mother 
died in 1906. Sunday, May 9th, 1907, she 
told a friend, whom she had invited to 
observe with her the anniversary of her 
mother’s death, that she wished to dedi- 
cate a day of the year to all mothers.” 
Before another year passed, the idea had 
spread and there were various organiza- 
tions for that express purpose. England 
observed it first in 1913, preceded by 
Philadelphia since 1908, and Texas in 
1912; it is a State holiday in Pennsyl- 
vania. Sunday is observed in the 
churches, the previous Friday in the pub- 
lic schools. 


May seems to be dedicated to com- 
posers. Three of the world’s greatest, 
and six of America’s best, known 
throughout the land, besides that, four 
English-born Americans. 

“Mother Machree” by Ball is better 
known because of our beloved Irish- 
Americans, but “Mother o’ Mine” by 
Tours is infinitely a better song, especial- 
ly for the church; in fact the former 
cannot easily be used in church. Even a 
tenor can sing “Mother Machree” but it 
takes a good baritone to do justice to 
“Mother o’ Mine.” 


The organ music of Sowerby, Noble, 
Dickinson, Nevin, Stewart, and Shure is 
abundantly worth investigation and covers 
a wide field from the simple to the dif- 
ficult. The anthems of Noble, Wooler, 
Ciough-Leighter, James, and Mackinnon 
are a part of America’s best hope. 

Anybody who does not play the lovely 
Berceuse in Df by Dickinson is missing 
one of the most charming things in all 
melody-land. 


GASTON M. DETHIER 
THE Brook 

First a tiny brook, its ripples glittering 
in the sunlight as it hops over the pebbles, 
twining around the bigger stones. It runs 
cheerfully; here swiftly gliding, there 
forming miniature whirlpools; then dash- 
ing on and falling in a silvery cascade to 
find a deeper and wider berth; there it 
seems to linger to listen to the Loriot 
singing to its heart’s content in the old 
tree bending low as if to moisten its 
branches in the sparkling water below. 
One’s heart reflects the peace and calm 
joy of the beautiful summer day; it sings 
with the birds, the fragrant breeze, the 
murmur of the brook.—Epwin ARTHUR 
KRAFT. 
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AT THE Annual Dinner of the A.G.O. 
Feb. 25, Harold W. Thompson elaborated 
a plea for church music by American 
composers. It is evident that he has long 
been acquainted with American composi- 
tions in the form of anthems and organ 
music, but whether this knowledge ex- 
tends to church solos has not been learn- 
ed. In the field of church solos, com- 
positions mostly serviceable as offertory 
selections in non-liturgical churches, the 
American composer controls the output, 
and the publishers are greedy to secure 
this type of literature. It is unnecessary 
to point out to the readers of this col- 
umn the long list of church songs that 
have been effective during several genera- 
tions. Consider Dudley Buck’s “FEAR 
Nor ye, O IsraAeEL”, is that not today a 
winner? Then think of Rodney’s “CaL- 
vaRY” and Parker’s “JERUSALEM”! 

Neither the speaker at the banquet, nor 
those who entered the discussion, had a 
word to say about American church solos. 
Mr. Thompson, as also Mr. J. S. Mat- 
thews (Grace Church, Providence) re- 
marked about the difficulty that hinders 
American music from a ready market in 
England—that is, the almost prohibitive 
prices. In this country we also experi- 
ence prices on foreign music that are un- 
reasonably high. Ten years after the 
War the matter of prices should be re- 
adjusted in favor of the purchaser. Few 
churches can at present add extensively 
to their libraries since the prices stand at 
two or three hundred percent higher than 
before the War. 


The Annual Dinner was a great suc- 
cess. Warden Sealy sat at Dean Mar- 
shall’s left hand. His felicitous remarks 
met with favor as always. Attendance 
about as usual, namely, hardly a fifth of 
the Chapter’s membership. 

Boston Garden is an immense audi- 
torium. In it are staged hockey games, 
prize fights, and Gipsey Smith with his 
cohort of “spiritual” workers. He has in 
Mr. Young a pianist who knows extreme- 
ly well how to toss off the light music of 
the synagogue with devious touches and 
startling whirlicues of all kinds. Curi- 
osity brought the writer to a Sunday 
night meeting when some 15,000 were 
present. And, like the writer, any num- 
ber of these left before the Gipsey had 
proceeded far in his discourse. It was a 
colorful occasion. Tier above tier of 
choir singers behind the platform con- 
ducted by Warren Adams. The congre- 
gation was urged to sing the ditty-like 
music considered proper for evangelistic 
services. The 15,000 voices did not swell 
into a vast body of tone. The effect was 
somewhat like a breaking of the surf on 
the shore. It was more of a roar than 
music. None of the songs were familiar 
to the writer but the music seemed in it- 
self analogous to the little piano pieces, 
waltzes and marches, played many, many 
years ago, music that never outgrew its 
infantile stage. The significance of all 
this I could not determine, but possibly 
it is characteristic of such services quite 
the same as pink lemonade and peanuts 
are associated with circus life. This is 
written not to criticize but to contrast a 
long-heralded event with one happened 
upon. 
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MR. EDWIN GRASSE 
who is giving an extensive series of 45- 
minute programs in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, N. Y. Mr. Grasse was born August 
13th, 1884, in New York City, and Mr. 
Daniel Philippi was his only organ teach- 
er, though he attained fame as a violinist 
before devoting himself to the organ; he 
won the “First Prize with distinction” in 
the violin department of the Conserva- 
tory, Brussels, Belgium. He has publish- 
ed several smaller organ compositions, 
two organ sonatas (published in Berlin), 
and a goodly list of violin compositions. 
Though blind since childhood, he has at- 
tained a unique position as concert artist 
and composer, and, strange as it may 
seem, he is a devotee of horse-back rid- 
ing which he considers “life’s greatest 


joy.” 


Long before we reached the church, 
both sides of the street were solid with 
automobiles, and many were the’ people on 
their way to service. As we entered, the 
organ stopped, but we gazed upon a most 
beautiful edifice brilliantly lighted. The 
throng during the first half hour was 
ceaselessly going and coming. The great 
congregation broke into the hearty sing- 
ing of a hymn. It was uplifting. The 
music was not particularly fine in style 
but the people evidently sang heartily and 
two thousand voices accompanied by a 
magnificent organ can surely “make mus- 
ic unto the Lord!” Several hymns inter- 
spersed with devotions were sung and 
these included a “Tantum ergo” and an 
“O Salutaris”. The address was given in 
matchless English by a white-haired priest. 
It was the Church of the Inimaculate 
Conception and the priest was the Father 
Rector. The occasion was a Novena of 
Grace in honor of the great Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Saint Francis Xavier. His 
statue stood before a side altar and in- 
numerable votive candles were burning 
in his honor. Who will now contend 
that Roman Catholic congregations can- 
not sing? To the impartial listener the 
two services were equally evangelical. 
Curiosity alone turned our steps to either 
place. 

Some changes of organ position can be 
noted at this time. The Wellesley Con- 
gregational is about to lose Mr. William 
S. Self. He succeeded Thompson Stone. 
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The Church of Our Saviour, East \{ij- 
ton, is having a new Frazee Organ: \{r 
Ralph Williamson, its organist, was <uc- 
ceeded by Mr. Richard Phelps at S. 
Chrysotom’s, Wollaston. St. Ja-tes’ 
Roxbury, was the loser by the depai:ure 
of Mr. Phelps. It is understood thr ugh 
hearsay that one or two other n ijor 
changes are soon to be made. 

Seldom do we read of an organist <ry- 
ing a single parish for seventy \ ars, 
Such was the record of Joshua All. a 
the First Congregational, Walpole. He 
recently died in his 92nd year. He was a 
Civil War veteran. Hymns and mil‘tary 
marches were composed by him. ; 

Among the younger organists is Mr. 
Fred Cronhimer, at the Church 0: the 
Epiphany, Winchester, successor to | Al- 
bert Wilson. Mr. Cronhimer, formerly 
in Haverhill, did excellent service there 
at Trinity Church. 

The A.G.O. did a fine thing when :t in- 
vited him to play the final recital of the 
Noon-time Series at Copley M. E. He 
plays clearly and rapidly music of the 
present-day. More provocative of criti- 
cism is his conception of Bach and Han- 
del. His interpretations of these ancients 
seems founded on Schweitzer and Widor 
rather than upon intimate understanding 
of the principles of rhythm and metrical 
construction. 

I wonder how long it will take before 
there will be a clergy sufficiently under- 
standing and sensible as not to discour- 
age the cause of good music as an integral 
part of religious worship. One rector 
never speaks encouragingly to those who 
serve in the chancel. As a rule he finds 
fault with the music. At the same time 
he will not confer with the musicians but 
orders affairs according to his whims. He 
is not a musician. In reality, protected 
as he is by canon law, he is a meddler in 
matters of which he is peculiarly ignor- 
ant. As a sample of priestly intelligence, 
recently an organist was ordered to play 
the organ ahead of time in order to cov- 
er the disorder of the children assembling 
for morning worship. 

A pastor of the same stripe has ordered 
his organist to render the music for a 
Good Friday service that he had selected 
Some of this music was pretty raw. All 
was sentimental and commonplace. The 
selections were accepted under protest. 
When will come the Utopia where clergy 
and musician can work together in the 
service of worship? 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
OrcaANnists SET THE PACE FoR 
INTERESTING PROGRAM 
MARCH i8th the organists officially met 
in the North Baptist to devote themselves 
“to a study of proper and effective play- 
ing of piano and organ in combination.’ 
The program included: 
Clokey—Piece Symphonique (2 mvts.) 
G. A. West—Concert Prelude 
MacDowell—Concerto Dm 
The players were: Newell Ro/inson, 
Frances Murphy, LeRoy Anspach, Wen- 
ner Laise. 


PENNSYLVANIA N.A.O 
THE Executive Committee wil! meet 
April 4th in Pine Street Presi: ‘erian, 
Harrisburg, to decide, among other 
things, the place and date of the © ming 
State Convention; Easton, Nor: town. 
and Williamsport are among the places 
under consideration. Following th. meet- 
ing there will be a recital by Dr. ° harles 
Heinroth, and a dinner given the 
Harrisburg organists. Dr. Wm. .\. Woli 
is the guiding genius of the Penn: N. 4. 
O., with headquarters in Lancast: 
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MUSICIANS all over the world will 
share the sincere regret of Chicago musi- 
cians over the loss of one of the greatest 
teachers and directors of modern times. 
In the death of Mr. Harrison M. Wild 
hundreds of music lovers and professors 
have experienced a sadness that only time 
can overcome, and the manner of his go- 
ing did not help to alleviate the sorrow. 
Mr. Wild often expressed the opinion 
that since his teaching, directing, and 
playing were ended because of his loss 
of hearing, his life work had come to an 
end, and he was of little use here. Many 
troubles added to this feeling of worth- 
lessness, which, complicated by the ear 
trouble, finally overcame even the iron 
nerve of this stern and kindly musician, 
and, suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, he turned a revolver first upon his 
pet, the dog Brownie, and then upon him- 
self. His funeral was private, and at 
the time of this writing a memorial serv- 
ice is being planned, about which par- 
ticulars will be given later. It is the 
sincere regret of your Correspondent that 
space does not permit him to tell, as one 
who held Mr. Wild as a teacher and an 
accompanist and q personal friend, of the 
wonderful inspiration given by his deep 
and reverent regard for perfection in 
everything, his supreme commonsense, his 
admirable disgust for sentimentality, his 
insistent modesty which effectually pre- 
vented him at any time from assuming 
any evident self-importance, his absolute 
disgust for incompetence, his wealth of 
knowledge always imparted in the fewest 
words needed, and above all, his kindness 
through which many useful musicians 
have been lifted from oblivion to places 
of importance for which they were 
worthy and through which many have 
been drawn to him with a respect and re- 
gard which almost amounted to devotion. 
It is certain that in Mr. Wild his pupils 
and friends have known a character 
which will never be forgotten, and will 
ever be an inspiration toward self-repres- 
sion for the sake of musical excellence, 
toward a nature which never has been ex- 
celled in many points, toward an example 
of strength which overcomes all obstacles 
and temptations and leads to the glorious 
pinnacle of perfection in musicianship. 
Requiescat in peace. 

A goodly number of gentle jests were 
found among Chicago papers as a result 
of Honnegger’s concert of his own com- 
positions given at the instigation of Pro- 
musica of Chicago. Several admired the 
players and enduted the music, one de- 
scribed it as a continuation of major 
sevenths and minor ninths, and one, a 
non-critic, informed the public that the 
dress of the musicians and their attitude 
and bearing were interesting; he wished 
he was a musician and knew what hap- 
pened musically. To your Correspondent 
occurred the same thought which usually 
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MR. ARNOLD DANN 


who first came into prominence in Amer- 
ica as organist of the First M. E., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and who recently went to 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., to give 
recitals in that magnificent institution on 
the Skinner Organ. He is organist of 
All Souls Chapel, Asheville, playing a 2- 
17 Hutchings Voety. Mr. Dann was born 
March 9th, 1891, in Chesterfield, England, 
came to America in 1924, spent three 
years in Pasadena after having played for 
eight years in Grace Church, Winnipeg, 
Canada. Mr. Dann founded the first suc- 
cessful permanent symphony in Winni- 
peg when he organized the Symphony 
Orchestra and Choral Society there. He 
is scheduled as one of the players at the 
coming Guild convention in Memphis. 


attends the hearing of music of this 
kind. Since Goepp in his “Symphonies 
and their Meanings” expresses the opin- 
ion that he who attempts to judge the 
music of today puts himself in the posi- 
tion of a prophet, since he assumes to 
know what the generations to come will 
like and dislike: and since all the masters 
went through their ages unappreciated by 
the musicians and the lay folk; therefore 
it is not meet for the usual concert goer 
to say, things are good or bad, he may 
merely say he likes it or does not, and 
he wants to say that mighty soft. But 
there is one qualification which does not 
seem to fail either in the past, nor is there 
indication that it will in the future. This 
concerns the power and beauty of melody, 
or thematic material, without which the 
past composers have disappeared, the 
present are only temporary and_ the 
future are better unborn. As one condi- 
tion of this melody we must understand 
that it is not only a tune, but a real live 
melodic idea springing from a serious 
and deep-minded musician whose aim of 
life is to live into the art something that 
will enrich it with beauty which it has 
not had before. This may be either as 
Brahms, a development of the present 
state of harmony; or as Cesar Franck, 
the introduction of a mild freedom of 
keys and chords; or it may be, like Ho- 
negger, a use of unheard-of discords and 
cacophony. I may be permitted the 
expression of my own humble opinion it 
is that with this in mind I would include 
Honegger among the musicians of the 
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future, and hope for many things from 
his pen ere his time is up. It will not 
hurt the best of us to endure dissonance 
for a time if thereby emerges the gem of 
true music—golden melody. 

Amid the musicians or presidents of 
the future (I don’t know which) please 
include the name of Lester Herbert 
Groom, born to Mr. and Mrs. Lester W. 
Groom of Chicago on January 19th, 1999. 
Mr. Gruenstein calls him an organist of 
1942 and adds that “he is already demon- 
strating his vocal abilities” which is no 
distortion of the truth. He is your Cor- 
respondent’s first-born and is already a 
joy to all who have made his acquaint- 
ance. 

St. Vincent’s Roman Catholic Church 
continues to be the leader in its sect in 
the matter of organ music. Monthly re- 
citals, Guild service, in which Mr. Becker, 
the organist, had the assistance of Mr, 
Walter Keller, Mrs. Irene Belden Zaring, 
and Mr. Raymond Allyn Smith, and the 
connection with the Church of the fam- 
ous DePaul School of Music of which 
Mr. Becker is dean, insure continual 
progress for the music of St. Vincent's, 

Philo Adams Otis has issued a book 
through Summy on “Hymns You Ought 
to Know’. Having gone into the study 
of Hymns and Hymn Tunes, and heard 
some leaders express opinions about the 
subject, it appears to the writer that Mr. 
Otis has not the depth of thought about 
hymn-tunes which has been experienced 
by many, since many of his opinions 
therein are expressed as final—“this ought 
to be used”—“this is the right tune for 
these words”—etc. in many cases where 
musicianship, the objective and the sub- 
jective, sentimentality, etc. have a large 
part of the question for decision. His 
descriptions of the hymn writers, how- 
ever, is excellent, and in many cases he 
has gone to a great deal of trouble to un- 
earth the truth about some well-known 
hymn and resurrected a hymn-writer 
from oblivion, such as in the case of 
Ithamar Conkey, composer of the familiar 
tune to “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 
It is by all means a book for choir- 
masters to read and know, and then im- 
part, to some extent, to their choirs. 


MR. WILD’S FUNERAL 

On March 17th some 500 musical 
friends and acquaintances of Mr. Wild 
gathered at the Church of the Redeemer 
to render a fitting tribute. The service 
was played by Robert Birch, his accom- 
panist in the Apollo Club, sung by the St. 
Cecilian Choir and a solo choir of 12 
voices comprising some of those who had 
taken solo parts in the Apollo Club con- 
certs. The prelude was played by Lester 
Groom and personal tribute was paid by 
Rev. H. L. Cawthorne, a member of the 
Club; the address was by Father Hop- 
kins, of the Church of the Redeemer: “I 
pray God for mercy on his soul, for com- 
fort to his family, and for a continuation 
of his tremendous, persistent urge an 
determination in the members of his 
Apollo Club to carry on to the greatest 
heights those artistic principles which he 
so ably taught.” 

Music News of Chicago is running 4 
series of articles by Mr. Wild entitled 
“History of the Apollo Club.”+ They are 
more than a history; they are instructive 
and rich in anecdote—sometimes very 
much like a friendly chat with the author. 
It is the hope of many that Music News 
will reprint them in booklet form jor the 
sake of his many friends who wold 
treasure such a memento. 
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NO LESS_ an authority than Mr. 
Samuel A. Baldwin, of the College of 
the City of New York, points the way to 
a possible revival of the organ recital. On 
his 1213th program of Feb. 27th, he in- 
cluded— 


Old Melodies: 

English: Drink To Me Only with 

thine Eyes 

Negro: Deep River 

Russian: Volga Boatmen 
[sn’t that a good way to put it? Doesn’t 
it meet a very keen want in an organ 
recital program? March 17th Mr. Bald- 
win gave a Bach program of seven num- 
bers, and on the 20th he gave another of 
eight numbers. 

Two years of labor mean nothing to 
Deems Taylor, composer of the first great 
American opera. He has shelved his sec- 
ond opera, for which he is to receive an- 
other ten thousand dollars from the 
Metropolitan, discarding it in favor of 
something yet to be found. This second 
opera “was to be a fantastic tragedy, 
but I got stuck with too much thought,” 
said Mr. Taylor. “You can’t have too 
much thought in an opera. It goes by 
emotion. I put six months into the book 
of words and a year and a half compos- 
ing the music before I found I had a situ- 
ation dominated by thought instead of 
emotion.” All of which explains why 
the first Deems Taylor opera was a suc- 
cess and why the second is quite likely 
to be another success. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral has published 
its budget for 1928 and its choir received 
$27,756.36. Total expenditures were 
almost $240,000. 

At last the Jews and the Christians get 
together. Temple Emanu-El has offered 


the Park Avenue Baptist the use of the - 


Temple while the new Fosdick church is 
being built, and the Baptists have accept- 
ed joyfully “not only as a practical con- 
venience but as an evidence of fraternal 
good-will.” The famous Harold Vincent 
Milligan is the Baptist’s organist. 

Making pianos has its rewards. The 
estate of the late F. T. Steinway has been 
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appraised at $2,028,511. 
gan builders! 

Dr. Dickinson at the Brick Church gave 
a program of living American composers: 
Sowerby, Russell, Dickinson, Jepson, 
Demarest, Kramer, etc. Dr. Dickinson’s 
other recent activities include recitals at 
the University of Michigan, in Hartsdale 
and Glens Falls, N. Y., and in New 
Brunswick, N. J. The National Play- 
ground Association purchased 500 of the 
programs of Dr. Dickinson’s recent His- 
torical Lecture Recitals at Union Theo- 
logical, as reproduced in our March issue. 

The Guild gave a festival service at St. 
James’ where G. Darlington Richards has 
a new Austin; Mr. Frank Wright’s Grace 
Church choir assisted, and organ num- 
bers were played by Henry S. Fry of 
Philadelphia, R. Huntington Woodman, 
and Miss Charlotte Klein of Washington. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson of St. 
Luke’s opened the Lenten musicales with 
the cantata of Dr. C. Whitney Coombs, 
organist emeritus of the church; her 
other presentations for the season were 
the works of Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Maunder, and the newer “Lux BENIGNA” 
of Jenkins. 

Clifford Demarest, who has composed 
many fine and practical things for the or- 
gan and has several organ-piano duets of 
unusual value to his credit, organist of 
Community Church, New York, directed 
the annual concert of the Tenafly High 
School Orchestra in a concert, including 
works by Schubert, Brahms, Mozart, 
Grieg, Beethoven, Strauss, and Sullivan. 

George W. Kemmer of St. George’s is 
trying the experiment of invisible music. 
Wonder why it has not more frequently 
been done? It was at a special musicale 
in the chapel when an invisible choir sang 
Scarlatti’s “STaBAT MATER”, as will be 
found in other columns. 

Thieves have been enjoying the Len- 
ten season; so much so that St. Thomas’ 
Church in its March 10th bulletin in the 
pews carried a warning to all members 
of the congregation to watch their purses 
and furs. 

Mrs. Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, 
star pupil of Dr. Dickinson, is attaining 
Metropolitan prominence on an increas- 
ing scale. She worked with Dr. Dick- 
inson in the book of organ duets, and she 


Now, O ye or- 








of the old. 
the Widor works. 


or students at any time. 
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Why Stress Modern Methods? 


Because our fathers knew nothing of psychology in their 
organ teaching, and most of us, still wedded to the old 
ways, are losing the fruits of its use in our teaching. 

The new methods in addition to simplifying the work, 
actually cut off as much as one year in a three year course, 
so that with these methods two years are equal to three 


First year pupils now play the larger Bach works and 


We will be glad to explain these methods to teachers 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY © 
Modern Scientific Organ School 
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has apeared at the Brick Church as so- 
loist when Dr. Dickinson himself was a 
mere accompanist. 

C. W. Pickells of Flushing has been 
appointed to St. Bartholomew’s, Brook- 
lyn, made vacant at Christmas by the 
death of Mr. Bauman Lowe. Mr. 
Pickells, like Mr. Lowe was a former 
Elizabeth (N. J.) organist and was a 
personal friend of Mr. Lowe. 

The last children’s concert of the Phil- 
harmonic on Saturday mornings, under 
the baton of Ernest Schelling, is by cus- 
tom a request program; the result this 
year: 

1497 Requests 

239 Tannhauser Overture 

169 MacDowell’s Water Lily 

150 Beethoven’s Eroica 

101 Debussy’s Faun 
Toscanini is scheduled for 16 weeks with 
the Philharmonic next year; he returns 
to Europe early in April to conduct the 
La Scala opera company on its Berlin 
visit. 

Palmer Christian is scheduled for a re- 
cital on the 4-157 Austin in St. George’s 
the middle of April, in the series man- 
aged by Mr. George W. Kemmer, or- 
ganist and director of music at St. 
George’s. 

As usual, Dr. Dickinson’s historical 
lecture recitals at the Seminary drew a 
packed auditorium long before the hour 
of the recitals, and turned many away. 
The full programs were published in 
T.A.O. last month. Dr. Dickinson gave 
a recital March 4th in United Church, 
Bridgeport. 


KNAUSS SCHOOL 
UnigueE INSTITUTION FOR SERIOUS 
THEATER STUDENTS 
“WE BELIEVE that we are the only 
organ school in the world with a studio 
building especially designed and built for 
the purpose of providing satisfactory or- 
gan chambers and studios exclusively,” 
says the announcement. The School was 
founded in Allentown, Pa., by Mr. Ver- 
mond Knauss. The following states are 
represented on the enrollment: 

Calif., Conn., Ill, Ind., Iowa, Maine, 
Md., Mich., N. J., Pa, R. I, W. Va., N. 
Cy Dee han. Vues 

It is proposed to erect an addition to 
the present building and include in it a 
miniature theater and recital hall, in 
which will be housed a 5m unit, with a 
stoplist of course. 

Among the interesting facts in the 
School’s announcements is the result of 
a vote taken by the Garden Theater, Bal- 
timore; in three days only 81 patrons 
took the trouble to voice their thoughts, 
but of these 81, 77 were opposed to the 
phonographed-film and wanted the or- 
chesira and organ. 

Two courses in theater work have been 
arranged for three different periods each 
of six weeks beginning May 6th and clos- 
ing Sept. 21st. The first course includes 
each week: two one-hour lessons, four 
heurs practise on a 3m, and four on a 
2m. The second course is virtually the 
same, but with half the lessons from an 
assistant. 


ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
LovlISsvILLe, Ky. 

DURING the Lenten season the choir of 

60 men and boys sang: 
Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Gaul’s “Passion Music” 






















A CORRECTION 











N THE December issue of The Ameri- 
can Organist our advertisement con- 
tained the following statements: 


“Without any solicitation, the following informa- 
tion came to us from a most reliable source: 


“A few years ago, Mr. Willis, the outstanding 
English organ builder, toured the United 
States for the purpose of making careful ob- 
servations of American built organs. After 
completing this tour, he was asked the ques- 
tion: ‘Of all the organs you have heard in this 
country, which one, in your opinion, possesses 
the best tone qualities?’ Without hesitation, 
he referred to an organ that was designed, 
built and voiced by Mr. R. J. Bennett. 


“Consider the weight of such flattering testimonial 
from him, without solicitation and without even 
knowing the builder of the organ he recommended.” 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that Mr. Willis’ choice of organ is 
not the one referred to. Therefore, we 
desire hereby to retract these statements. 
They were made in good faith. We wish 
to thank Mr. Willis for calling this to 
our attention. 

















BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
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A MASTER’S VERDICT 











Hs MASTERFUL interpretation of the organ has been heard 
by millions. He has played the best and largest organs, and 
he enjoys an intimate acquaintance with the leading organ builders 
in this country, Canada, and Europe. 


Dr. Irvin J. Morgan gave his first public con- 
cert at the age of 7, and was appointed church © 
organist at 10. His enviable record as concert 
organist, organ adviser, and director of music 
includes Wanamakers, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1st and 2nd Presbyterian Churches, Phil- 
adelphia; Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh; 1st 
vm sane Germantown; Wm. Elkins Man- 
sion, Philadelphia, and others. His concerts 
cover several transcontinental tours in United 
States and Canada. In England, he was a per- 
sonal guest of “Father Willis’, Hope Jones, 
Hills & Sons. He was guest organist at Royal 
Albert Hall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, Exeter Hall and St. Peter’s “On Corn 
Hill.”” We take pleasure in quoting this 
Master of the Organ: 


“On a recent visit to Chicago and neighboring cities, I had the 
pleasure of examining and playing several of the beautiful instru- 
ments built by Mr. Bennett of the Bennett Organ Company. Among 
these instruments was the organ in Orchestra Hall, Our Lady of 
Sorrows Church, Chicago, and the First Lutheran Church of Rock- 
ford, Illinois. I found them all to be of a uniform tone quality and 
very true to character. While in Chicago, I learned that Theodore 
Thomas, beloved director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was 
responsible for the selection of the splendid organ in Orchestra 
Hall built by Mr. Bennett, this selection being made by Theodore 
Thomas after he had heard and examined the instrument in Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church.” 


Dr. Irvin J. Morgan in his above letter of March 13th, 1929, 
gives the Master’s verdict. The second organ mentioned is the one 
referred to on the opposite page; it is the same one the famous 
Theodore Thomas heard, the one that influenced his Orchestral Hall 
selection. 























BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
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Recital 
Selections 


ANDREW BAIRD 
REFORMED CHURCH—POUGHKEEPSIE 
Austin Organ 
Beethoven—Prometheus Overture 
Rheinberger—Intermezzo (Son. Am) 
Morandi—Bell Rondo 
Wagner—Tristan Prelude 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Lemare—Chant du Bonheur 
Dubois—Toccata 
SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
City CoLLEGE—NEw York 
1216th Program, Mar. roth. 
Berwald—Prelude and Toccata 
Wagner—Lohengrin Prelude 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Shure—Peace 
Brahms—Mv Inmost Heart 
Brahms—A Rose Breaks Into Bloom 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Dvorak—Gipsy Melody 
Dvorak—Humoreske 
Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique 
Selections 
Guilmant—Sonata Dm (No. 1) 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Yon—Concert Study (No. 1) 
Cleaver—Chanson Joyeuse 
Cleaver—Chanson Pathetique 
Grasse—Sonata in C 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Skinner Organ 
Some Unusually Good Programs 
Wagner—Prelude (Lohengrin) 
Wagner—Magic Fire Music (Walkuere) 
Dethier—The Brook 
Hanff—Chorale Prelude Ein Feste Burg 
Bach—Air in D 
Strauss—Morgen 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur 
Guilmant—Dreams (Son. 7) 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Another Program 
Cole—Rhapsody 
Wolstenholme—Romanza 
Wolstenholme—Allegretto 
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Taylor—Dedication (Looking Glass 
Suite) 
Rameau—Musette en Rondeau 
Bach—Prelude D 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Rimsky—Korsakoff—Hymn to the Sun 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Another Program 
Maitland—Concert Overture 
Tschaikowsky—Andante (Op. 11) 
Lemare—Rondo Capriccio 
Arkadelt—Liszt—Ave Maria 
Liszt—Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
Widor—Adagio (4th) 
Wagner—Prize Song 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
VERA MARIE COATES 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Borowski—Sonata 1 
Brewer—Springtime Sketch 
Londonderry Air 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Demarest—Rhapsody 
Yon—Christo Trionfante 
Organ, piano, and violin were used for 
the Saint-Saens, and organ and piano for 
the Demarest Rhapsody. 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH —TABERNACLE—ZION, ILL. 
Wolstenholme—Question and Answer 
Smart—March G 
Mason—Cloister Scene 
Foote—Allegretto 
Dvorak—Largo 
Wheeldon—Evening Chimes 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
FRANKLIN GLYNN 
IDLEWILD Pres.—MEMPHIS 
Glynn—Pastoral Meditation 
Stoughton—Rose Garden of Samarkand 
Quilter—a Rosamond 
b Will o’ the Wisp 
c Fairy Frolic 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Delibes—Music Des Automates 
Watling—March Heroique 
Glynn—Fiesta 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Westey M. E.—Worcester, Mass. 
Handel—Largo 
Dvorak—Humoreske 
Rimsky—Korsakoff—Song of India 
Mueller—Paean of Easter 
Swinnen—Rosebuds (Longwood 
Sketches) 
Gershwin—Rhapsody in Blue 
Banks—The Cuckoo 
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Historic Churches of the World 


By Ropert B. Lupy 


7 x 10, 325 pages, profusely illustrated 


$5.00 


The publisher’s edition has been sold; the Author’s supply was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire; only a few copies remain. 
A delightful reference work (by a hotel proprietor and business 
man) in story and picture, covering Europe and America. A 
book you will cherish and oft refer to. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


New York City 
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WILLIAM H. JONES 
TABERNACLE BAPTIST—RALEIGH, N. C. 

Faulkes—Concert Overture E. 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
MacFarlane—Evening Bells 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Guilmant—Caprice 
Kinder—Souvenir 

Curist CHURCH—RALEIGH, N. C. 
Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Saint-Saens—Rhapsodie 1 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Boccherini— Minuet 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Meale—Serenade at Sunset 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Macfarlane—Lullaby 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Martin—Evensong 
Fletcher—Toccata 

WALTER B. KENNEDY 
First SwWEDISH—SAN FRANCISCO 
Dedicating 2m Moller, Feb. 28 
Scarlatti—Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Pathetique 
Frysinger—Chant sans, Paroles 
Tschirch—Festival Fantasy 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Lemare—Chant du Bonheur 
Stoughton—Pyramids 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
Mrs. Kennedy contributed four so- 
prano solos to the program. 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 

SALEM LUTHERAN—LEBANON, Pa. 
Dedicating 3-37 Skinner, March 3 and 5 
Schubert—1st Mvt. Unfinished Sym. 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
arr. Kreisler—Old Refrain 
Lemare—Lead Kindly Light 








A Service to T.A.O Readers 


Looking for More? 


You may not be looking for more 
money or more opportunity or a 
more modern organ or more ade- 
quate choir this season, but some 
of your fellow organists are. You 
can help them by notifying the 
Registration Bureau of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST’ whenever 
you hear of a vacancy. Give all 
the facts you know; if you have 
rumors and not facts, give the 
rumors. The Bureau will do the 
same for you when you want that 
service. The Registration Bureau 
is a cooperative work conducted 
by all the readers of THE AMERI- 
cAN OrGANIsT for the benefit of 
other readers. Its net results 
are: 


It saves money by avoiding agency 
commissions payable from the or- 
ganist’s salary; the Bureau asks no 
fee and accepts none. 

It helps a church find a worthy or- 
ganist by giving a variety of «)- 
plicants to choose from—tried and 
proved members of the organ pro- 
fession. 

It makes you happy by giving you 
an opportunity to do a good deed 
‘for the other fellow.” 





REGISTRATION BUREAU 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Bach—O Sacred Head 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Stoughton—Pygmies 
Yon—Concert Study 2 
March 5th 
Burnap—Pleyel’s Hymn 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Boccherini—Minuet 
Sturges—Caprice 
Handel—Largo 
Yon—Andante Rustico (Son. Cromatica) 
Wagner—Isolde’s Liebestod 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Bach—Fugue Ef 
Liadow—Music Box 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
C. HAROLD EINECKE 
SALEM CHuRCH—QuINCY, ILL. 
February 24th, 4-60 Moller 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Matthews—Caprice 
Frysinger—Gethsemane 
Beethoven—Minuet 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
DR. CASPAR P. KOCH 
CARNEGIE HALL—PITTsBURGH 
25th Anniversary Program, March 3rd 
Wagner—Tannhauser Overture 
Verdi—Rigoletto Quartet 
Saint-Saens—Airs de Ballet Caprice 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Gaul—Bells of Our Lady of Loudres 
Gounod—Trio from Faust 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
St. THomMAS—NeEw York 
Mozart—The Clock 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Veaco—Dirge 
Noble—Theme with var. Df 
Wolstenholm—Romance 
ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CatvAry P, E—MEMPHIS, TENN. 
66th Recital 
Mueller—Paean of Easter 
Dunn—Neath Silvr’t Birches 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 
7 x 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed i in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster: or 
a in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City.. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
“re, of the beautiful and the 
idea 
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Schubert—Ave Marie 
Zimmerman—On A Rainy Day 
Offenbach—Barcarolle 
Shackley—Distant Chimes 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
FRANKLIN St. M. E.—JOHNsTOWN, Pa. 
Dedicating 3-43 Estey, Feb. 22nd 

An audience of 1200 seated and 200 
standing heard this program: 
Handel—Water Music 
Bach—O Mensch, Bewein dein Sunde 

Gross 
Franck—Chorale No. 3 Am 
Yon—Arpa Notturna 
Holmes—By the Sea 
MacDowell—Midwinter 
MacDowell—To A Water-Lily 
Wagner—Liebestod (Tristan) 
Nevin—Jerusaleni the Golden, var. 

Encores 
Martin—Evensong 
Polla—Dancing Tambourine 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
Detroit INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
eb. 24th 
Three of Mr. Rogers’ songs were sung 

by Mrs. Marshall Pease, Contralto. 
Rogers—Allegro con Brio Son. Em 
Rogers—Adagio Son. dm 
Rogers—Toccata Suite Gm 
Rogers—Sonatina Dm 
Debussy—Engulfed Cathedral 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Massenet—Pastorale Mystique 
Dupre—Magnificat 


EARL W. ROLLMAN 
St. JoHn’s—TamMagua, PA. 
Dedicating 2-14 Hall, Feb. 26th 
Faulkes—Prelude on Mighty Fortress 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Jenkins—Night 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
MacDowell—To A Water Lily 
Bornschein—The French Clock 
Sturges—Meditation 
Douglas—Finale, Suite Bm 
The organ was sold and erected by Mr. 
William H. Rowland of Reading, Pa., 
making the third Hall Organ to be in- 
stalled in the district in the past year, the 
two others being in Mahanoy City. 
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ARCHER GIBSON 
DEDICATES AEOLIAN-VOTEY ORGAN 
IN BrooKLyN CHURCH 

IN OTHER columns will be found the 
stoplist of the Schumann Memorial Or- 
gan, donated to the Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank M. Schumann; Mr. Gibson’s 
program: 

Bach—Fantasia Gm 

Bach—Loure (3rd Suite for Cello) 

Handel—Allegro (Concerto) 

Beethoven—Largo Appassionata, Op. 
9.9 

Beethoven—Minuet. 

Widor—Andante Cantabile (4th) 

Wagner—Lohengrin Cathedral Pro- 
cession. 

Cui—Orientale 

Kreisler—Liebesfreud 

Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 

Schubert—All Souls Litany 

Gibson—Spring Song 

‘Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 

Again we have an example of the use 
of program material of practical appeal, 
and by a concert organist of the first 
rank. A report of the recital concludes: 
“Although the audience had been re- 
minded that applause was forbidden .. . 
at the end of the program, led by the 
donor of the organ, they spontaneously 
broke forth into an expression of delight 
, . the entire audience remained for 
nearly an hour listening to Mr. Gibson 
improvise. The ethereal and lovely ef- 
fects were a revelation, while the noble 
and dignified grandeur of the full organ 
thrilled everyone.” The stoplist will be 
found in other pages of this issue. 


EDWIN GRASSE 
BrooKLYN INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 
4m Austin Organ 
THE noted organist and composer, well 
known to organists of the Metropolitan 
district, is giving a series of programs 
in Brookl yn, N. Y., from which we quote 
selections; each program is timed to last 
about 45 minutes. 
Wagner Program 
Prelude and Death Scene 
Walkure: Magic Fire Scene 
Gotterdammerung: Funeral March 
Tannhauser: Overture 
French Program 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Debussy—l’Apres Midi d’une Faune 
Franck—Andante (Grand Piece Sym.) 
Massenet—Thais Meditation 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 
Selections 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
Beethoven—Menuet in G 
Schumann—Evensong 
Grasse—Serenade 
Bossi—Etude Symphonique 
Beethoven—Menuet (8th Sym.) 
Mendelssohn—Ruy Blas Overture 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Handel—Aria F 
Mozart—Menuet (Jupiter Sym.) 
Brahms—Allegretto (3rd Sym.) 
Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
L. K. MAESCH 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
An Excellent Program 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
Rachmaninoff—Serenade 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Hollins—In Springtime 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Stebbins—The Swan 
Tchaikowsky—March Slav 
An Even Better Program 
Faulkes—Concert Overture Ef 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Delamarter—Prelude (Suite Miniature) 


Tristan: 
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Johnston—Evensong 
Merequx—Toccata 
Tchaikowskv—Dance of Candy Fairy 
Tchaikowsky—Arab Dance 
Schminke—Marche Russe 

The 3-67 Moller, dedicated Nov. 22nd, 
1928, by Palmer Christian, has 35 ranks 


and is used by Mr. Maesch for a series’ 


of Friday recitals at 4:30, the complete 
series for the season being: 

Jan. 25, Mr. Maesch; 

Feb. 8, Mr. Maesch; 

March 1, John Ross Frampton, guest; 

March 22, Mr. Maesch; 

April 12, Cyrus Daniel, guest; 

April 26, Mr.’ Maesch; 

May 10, violin, cello, and organ. 

The two proserams herewith are endors- 
ed as models of what an organ recital 
should be for such purpose. Mr. Maesch 
has shown himself too big to be dominat- 
ed by a one-sided program method, too 
versatile to be unacquainted with what 
contemporary composers are doing in 
America. Every item on both these pro- 
grams is an attractive piece of genuinely 
musical music. 


GEORGE M. THOMPSON 
NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FoR WoMEN 
Four Historical Organ Recitals 
March 3: Forerunners of Bach 
Organ, Piano, Violin 
Gabrieli (1510-86)—Canzona 
Palestrina (1526-94)—Adoremus Te 
Pachelbel (1653-1706)—From Heaven 


igh 
Arcadelt (1514-75)—Ave Maria 
Bull (1563-1628)—King’s Hunt 
Eccles (1670-1742)—Adagio and _ Cor- 
rente 
Farnaby—Giles Farnaby’s Dream 
Purcell (1658-1695)—Trumpet Voluntary 
Couperin (1668-1733 )—Soeur Monique 
Clerambault (1676-1749)—Prelude Dm 
Buxtehude (1637-1707)—Prelude, Fugue, 
Chaconne 
March 10: Bach Program 
Organ and Contralto 
Prelude and Fugue Em 
Adagio F (Son. Dm) 
Tn Dulci Jubilo 
O Sacred Head 
Bouree, 3rd Suite for Violincello 
“My Heart Ever Faithful” 
Passacaglia Cm 
Siciliano 
Anna Magdalena’s March 
Arioso (Capriccio Departure of Brother) 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
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March 17: Handel to Mendelssohn 
Organ, Piano, Tenor 
Handel (1685-1759)—Water Music Suite 
“Every Valley’—Handel 
Beethoven (1770-1827)—Andante Dm 
Schubert (1797-1828)—Unfinished Sym. 
1st Mvt. 
Rinck (1770-1846)—Rondo, Concerto for 
Flute 
Beethoven—Penitence 
Liszt (1811-1886)—Ora pro nobis 
Mendelssohn (1809-1847)—Allegro Mod- 
erato Son. 1 
March 24: Modern Music 
Organ and Piano 
Wagner (1813-1883)—Lohengrin Prelude 
Brahms (1833-1897)—Chorale-Prelude 
Es ist ein ’Ros ’entsprungen 
Dvorak (1841-1904)—Dance of Goblins 
Tchaikowsky (1840-1893)—Marche Slav 
Sjogren (1853)—Erotikon 
Bridge—Dew Fairy 
Debussy (1862-1918)—Prelude Am 
Debussy—Cortege 
Karg-Elert—Clair de Lune 
Sibelius (1865)—Finlandia 


AS 


AN OLD NEW THING 
ST. GEORGE’S. New York. already 
mentioned several times in T.A.O. of 
late, we believe, presented March 16th 


- and 17th in the Chapel a “Stabat Mater” 


written by Scarlatti (1659-1725) and for- 
gotten till last year when it was unearth- 
ed in the library at Florence. It was sung 
in St. George’s Chapel by a small choir 
from the Women’s University Glee Club 
directed by Mr. Gerald Reynolds, with 
the choir concealed behind a screen. Miss 
Ruth Barrett was the organist. Mr. 
Reynolds says: “The ‘Stabat Mater’ is a 
fine work in which the composer realized 
to an amazing degree the beauty and pur- 
ity of this old Latin poem—far better in- 
deed is his realization than the more 
celebrated settings of the work by later 
composers.” 

This marks another notable presenta- 
tion by Mr. George W. Kemmer, organist 
of St. George’s, since the installation of 
the Morgan memorial Austin organ—un- 
doubtedlv the largest church organ in the 
Metropolis. 








For 
Modernizing 
Write 


FRANK BLASHFIELD 
11851 Lake Ave., 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
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RESIDENCE ORGANS 
SKINNER INSTALLS Two ALONG 
PARK AND FIFTH AVENUES 


ONE of the most hopeful signs in the 5r- 
gan world is the spread of fine resid: :ce 
organs, with or without player att: -h- 
ments. Paradoxical as it may seem, ‘he 
most important installation is not the hig 
4m costing a hundred thousand do! ars 
but the little 2m costing ten thousan: or 
even less. The big purchase is wi hin 
the means of only the few; the smal! in- 
stallation is within the means of ny 
moderately well-off citizen. And, w ich 
is more to the point, the multi-million: ire 
hardly deigns to go either to churc! or 
an organ recital, and those who visit his 
home are of the same habit, whereas the 
purchaser of a smaller organ is likely 
both to go to church now and then and 
to attend, on occasion, an organ recital. 
And the presence of an increasing group 
of auditors who are thoroughly familiar 
with the organ, with organ music, and 
with the organ idiom, is a boon of the 
highest value to the welfare of the or- 
ganist. 


_ The Skinner Organ Company installed 
in one week during the month of March 
two 2m residence organs, one in the res- 
idence of Dr. Robert S. Bickley at 70th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, and the other 
in the residence of Mr. Harry E. Towle 
at 290 Park Avenue. Both are equipped 
with the automatic player. 








4\Yyc a piece! | 
Standard 


Organ Pieces 


441 pages—iI4 pieces | 
$5.00 cloth--$3.00 paper — 


The Appleton Book of transcrip- 
tions and original organ composi- 
tions, for the most part within 
easy reach of all players; un- 
doubtedly the most economical 
“buy” ever produced. All on 3- 
staff score. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 





























“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow! 
edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build 
play, or enjoy the organ. Deals with just a few of the ele 
ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-qualit. 
product in a small package. 7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 

$1.25 postpaid | 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New Yor | 
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Johnstown, Pa., 
February 27, 1929. 
Estey OrGAN CoMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


GENTLEMEN: 


May I express to you my great delight with the new three manual and echo 
organ built to my specifications for the Franklin Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this city. 

It is a splendid piece of construction, the action leaves nothing to be desired 
in speed, and tonally the instrument is almost unique in an organ of its size. 

The Flutes are of exquisite purity, strings pungent and characteristic, and 
solo Reeds smooth but individual. The “ensemble” of four manual Diapasons, 
Principal and Grave Mixture, is colorful, perfectly blended, and could not have 

_ been surpassed by any other builder. Indeed, the clarity and cohesion of the 
entire instrument is remarkable. It is a great joy to me that my desires have 
been so completely realized, and you have my hearty congratulations. 


Cordially yours, 


Gorpon Batcu NEVIN. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 

















HALL ORGAN CO. 
CurRRENT CONSTRUCTION AND 
INSTALLATIONS 
THE following list of contracts covers a 
wide stretch of territory from the At- 

lantic to the Pacific Ocean: 
3m Installed in March 
Kingston, N. Y., St. James’ M. E. 
Moorestown, N. J., Trinity P. E. 
Aberdeen, S. D., First Presbyterian 
Under Construction 
Los Angeles, Calif., West Adams Presb. 
Los Angeles, Wilshire Crest Presb. 
Ansonia, Conn., First M. E. 
Foxon, Conn., Our Lady of Pompeii R. C. 
New Haven, Conn., Elk’s Temple 
New London, Conn., St. Mary’s R. C. 
Freehold, N. J., First Baptist 
New Brunswick, N. J., Temple Anshe 
Emeth 
New York, N. Y., Mt. Washington Presb. 
New York, N. Y., Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute 
Springfield, Tenn., Springfield Baptist 
APOLOGIES 
To THE BUHL OrGAN COMPANY 
For AN OmISSION 

WE NEGLECTED to state on page 151 
of the March T.A.O. that the builder of 
the organ for the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Rochester, N. Y., is the Buhl Or- 
gan Company of Utica, N. Y. The stop- 
list was sent to us before the builder had 
been selected, and, contrary to the usual 
method of T.A.O., it was accepted for 
print before it was contracted for. A 
dozen letters on various subjects passed 
between Mr. Barrows and the Editor, and 
in one of them the builder’s name was 
utimately given—and then neglected be- 
cause stoplist and builder were not to- 
gether in the same mail at the same time, 
nor even in the same office at the same 
time, the printer having received the copy 
by that time. However there are some 
attractive photographs promised and we 
shall not neglect the builder’s name at 
that time. Mr. Barrows rightly makes 


merry against us over this slip. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.O. 





RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 
360 East 55th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DR. IRVIN J. 


MORGAN 


Whom the Musical Blue Book of America describes as an Organist, Pianist, Director 
Composer, Author and Lecturer. When but seven years of age Dr. Morgan appeared 
in his first concert in public, and at ten years of age he was appointed to a Church 
position. “His enviable record as concert organist and music director includes the 
University of Pennsylvania, First Presbyterian, Second Presbyterian in Philadelphia 
and prominent churches in Germantown and Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


WILSON G. SMITH 
OrGANIST, COMPOSER, CRITIC 
PASSES IN 73rd YEAR 


WILSON G. SMITH, teacher of organ, 
piano, voice, and composition, music critic 
of The Press, died Feb. 26th at his home 
in Lakewood, a suburb of Cleveland. He 
was seventy-three. For nearly a year he 
had been unable to leave his home; he 
retired from active service on The Press 
last October and was named Music Critic 
Emeritus, having been on the editorial 
staff since 1902. 

Mr. Smith’s biting wit and frank 
manner made many opera singers and 
musicians eager to read his criticism of 
their efforts. He was born in Elyria, 
Ohio, and educated in the public schools 
of Cleveland. His music education be- 
gan in 1876, at Cincinnati, where his 
teacher, Otto Singer, encouraged him to 
make music his profession. In 1880 he 
was in Berlin studying for several years 
under Kiel, Scharwenka, Moskowski, and 
Oscar Raif. 

Mr. Smith has twice been president of 
the Ohio M. T. A. He was a picturesque 
character, diminutive and almost “fragile” 
in appearance; what he lacked in phys- 
ical stature he made up in power and 
forcefulness in his writing. 

His compositions number nearly a thou- 
sand. The most important of his earlier 
works was a series of five pieces entitled 


HomacE To Epwarp Grigc. This brought 
him warm commendations from the great 
Scandinavian. 

The typewriter he used was a “blick- 
ensdorfer”’, a type seldom seen in the 
office of a modern newspaper. It was 
kept hidden at The Press office. 

Paut A. HELIDEMANN. 








Charles Raymond 


CRONHAM 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





wMm>y4>-OMma 


bak. 


Address: Room T, City Hall | 
Victor Records 
































INVITES 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 1010, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gustav F. Doéurinc 
DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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PILCHER CATALOGUE 
ONE of the handsomest catalogues devot- 
ed to the expression of an organ build- 
er’s art is the new 24p. 9 x 12 booklet in 
two colors issued by Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons. “The following pages describe 
briefly some of those tangible and in- 
tangible characteristics that have made 
the name of Pilcher preeminent in the 
realm of organ making,” says the preface. 
We have a paragraph on materials, two 
pages on the selection of woods, two on 
the special leathers required in organ 
building, two on the effect of metals on 
tone, etc., etc. The booklet is not intend- 
ed as an informative treatise on organ 
building but rather as an interpretation 
of the spirit of the organ in terms of 
the artistry that constitutes the idealism 
of the Pilcher Organ. Certainly it will 
gain contracts for Pilcher Organs just 
as it reflects so creditably the taste and 
skill that inspired and executed the book- 


let. 

A HILLGREEN-LANE 
in the Methodist Church of Indianola, 
Ohio, was dedicated March 5th in a re- 
cital by Mr. Harold Funkhouser, using 
as his American works the two unusual- 
ly beautiful compositions, Springtime 


Sketch by Brewer and Evening Bells and 
Cradle Song by Maefarlane. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


_ COMPOSER—ORGANIST 








Pomona College 


Claremont, California 
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A Review 
of the 
> ED Times 


THE Schubert Centennial year has come 
to an end. As I have read the various 
programs of the celebration and listened 
over the radio, I am more and more at a 
loss to understand why so much fuss has 
been made over a man who only wrote 
six songs and one symphony and did not 
even finish that. The lionized composer 
does not seem to have composed any 
church music or even ventured into the 
realm of the string quartet. Until the 
past year I was always under the impres- 
sion that Schubert was a great musician 
who wrote over six hundred songs, some 
magnificent symphonies, some glorious 
chamber music, and some lovely melodi- 
ous church music; but I now know that 
I was laboring under. a serious misappre- 
hension. 

That was a fine article by Mr. Carl 
Paige Wood in T.A.O. for. January. 
That very capable organist and teacher 
wrote some pertinent sentences about 
tempo for Bach. It is a colossal mistake 
to play Bach without an explanation or 
analysis for the listeners. How then can 
we expect our audiences to enjoy and ap- 
preciate what to them is a mere jumble 
of unmelodious sound or an exhibition of 
a daily-dozen on the part of the recital- 
ist? 

There were some thirty-two organ re- 
cital programs in the January issue of 
T.A.O. and on only *six of them did I find 
a’ Bach fugue of first rank, and out of 
these six, the Toccata AND Fucue in D 
minor accounted for four. Mr. Warren 
Allen’s list of selections showed great 
variety and an understanding of his audi- 
ences. I am still wondering what possess- 
ed Mr. Arnold Dann to offer the Over- 
TURE TO ZAMPA. The OVERTURE TO ZAMPA 
in 1928 by an organist of Mr. Dann’ s repu- 
tation! Why even the movie organists 
have passed beyond that. John Bumpus 
writes in one of his books (I believe it 
is in “The Cathedrals of Northern 
Italy’) of the shock he received some 
twenty-five years ago when he heard it in 








Course in Motion Picture Playing. 
Frank Van Dusen, Director. 


Lessons before the screen in Con- 
servatory Little Theatre 


Includine playing of News Weekly 
Feature, Comedy and Cartoon 
Special Spot Light Solo Playing 


Pupils now filling good positions 
in Theatres in all parts of the 
country. Several pupils in Bala- 
ban & Katz Largest Theatres in 
Chicago. 





522 Kimball Building 





Organ Schoo 


Special courses in Improvisation for Theatre and Church playing 
School equipped with fourteen two and three manual organs for practice 


‘Address; AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


SPECIAL SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 24th 


Courses in Church, Recital and 
Concert Organ Playing under 
charge of Frank Van Dusen, 
A.A.G.O. Includes Church ser- 
vice playing, Church recital and 
Concert repertoire. 


Four pupils of Frank Van Dusen 
have played as Soloists with 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Our pupils are now filling some 
of the most prominent Church 
positions in Chicago and 
throughout the country. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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one of the cathedrals he visited. 

Good for the Lutherans. They have in- 
terdicted “BEAUTIFUL IsLE OF SoME- 
WHERE” for funerals. One of the writers 
in T.A.O. fails to see where the song is 
jazzy, and commends the composition as 
one of the most beautiful and appropri- 
ate songs that can be sung at a funeral. 
What do we want at a funeral? quoth he, 
A fugue? No my friend, we do not want 
a fugue. We want texts that are ele- 
vating and Christian, not mushy, sickly, 
tsentiment. We ask for music that takes 
for its models the grand old tunes of the 
early church—the stately chorales of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the reverential com- 
positions of later days, not the cheap, 
loosely constructed types of so-called 
gospel songs used by certain bodies of 
Christians. 

That was a fine program of church 
music given at St. Stephen’s, Providence, 
R. .I., by Mr. Walter Williams and re- 
corded in the January T.A.O. What a 
pleasure to see the names of Ingegneri, 
Byrd, Vittoria, Anerio, Morales, Tallis, 
and Wesley. More of that kind of music 
would soon improve the taste of our 
churchgoers and bring us “Back to the 
old paths, wherein is the good way.” 

—FrepericK W. Goopricu. 

[*T.A.O. does not print full programs: 
outstandingly well-made programs are 
rare, interest centers on the literature it- 
self rather than the sequence; works, be- 
fore the public for decades, are omitted 
to save room for more of the contempo- 
rary things. +Good. Let’s put the ban 
on “My Country ’Tis of Thee” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner” for the same 
pair of reasons.—Ep. ] 

DR. ROLAND DIGGLE won the sec- 
ond prize of $50 given by the Cadman 
Creative Club for a Fantasia; Gustave 
Mehner won first prize with a Concert 
Toccata. 

DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY of 
Rochester, N. Y., had a new overture 
Revoluntionary Days performed in the 
Eastman Theater by a band of 80 pieces 
under the direction of S. A. Clute Feb. 
22nd. 

ALBERT E. JARVIS is not only a 
voicer but he is also an organist. During 
the absence of the organist of Grace Holy 
Cross P. E. in St. Louis Mr. Jarvis sub- 
stituted in his place at the console. It 
would be a good idea to make every 
voicer learn to play the organ, wouldn’t 
it? Mr. Jarvis is one of the Kilgen 
voicers. 
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THE GUILD SERVICE 
St. James CHuRCH—NEw YorkK 
March 14th 
THE SERVICE was sung by the choirs 
of St. James’, G. Darlington Richards, 
organist, and of Grace Church, Brooklyn, 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac., organist; aided 
and abetted by the intoning of the pre- 
centor of the Cathedral of St. John; the 
organ is a new Austin. In dismissing the 
choral efforts of the precentor it should 
suffice to say that his recitations were 
slow, not always in tune, listless and, 
while it may be lese majeste to make 
such a remark concerning a clergyman, 

definitely affected in style. 

Mr. Wright’s choir sings well. His 
boys enunciate very clearly indeed. The 
tone is good. It is vigorous and it is at 
all times a well-placed tone. I regard Mr. 
Wright’s boys as among the best in great- 
er New York. Depending upon the boys 
whom he can secure, and without any 
choir school, this choir-master seems to 
have overcome the oft repeated “I haven’t 
time to teach my boys everything.” 

There was a distinct difference in tonal 
emission to be observed between the boys 
of St. James’ and the boys from Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Richards’ boys lean to a rather 
heavy tone; and though they seemed to 
be somewhat in need of clearer pronun- 
ciation they sounded well. We were 
treated to the sound of an excellent solo 
tenor; the texture (I could not see the 
singer) would indicate a voice of great 
possibilities. The tenor chorus, apart 
from this one outstanding voice, fell by 
the wayside vocally. 

The bass chorus. Ah! There was a 
chorus. Magnificent in its dominating 
resonance, brilliance and power. It would 
have taxed the vocal resources of the 
Oratorio Society to have coped with the 
tremendous power of the bass section. 
The poor little boys somehow or another 
managed to survive the FFF passages, 
but they might as well have died a vocal 
death cheerfully the moment the FFF’s 
came into view. And yet, although it was 
out of proportion to the rest of the parts 
and created a lack of balance, it was a 
fine-sounding section, singing with au- 
thority, rythmic precision and a manly 
tonality which this writer found often- 
times thrilling. 

Whichever of the two choirs claims the 
rather elderly gentleman who sat on the 
congregation end of the bass row has the 
greatest chorus bass in captivity. A 
musician to his fingertips insofar as 
knowledge of his work was concerned— 
and a voice of extraordinary resonance, 
range and power. It was a joy to hear 
such spirited singing. 


! Louis F. Mohr 
& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Electric Motors Installed. 
Splendid Rebuilt Organs 
Available -at all Times. 








Telephone Day or Night 
SEDGWICK 5628 


2899 VALENTINE AVE., BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The choirs had been well trained. They 


sang somewhat uninteresting music with 
enthusiasm and with intelligence. Mr. 
Richards accompanied with great taste 
and the service was very much of a suc- 
cess. It is no easy matter to train two 
choirs entirely strange to each other to 
sing well together but Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Wright seem to have solved the prob- 
lem. 

It is fitting and proper at this point to 
mention that there was some very beauti- 
ful organ playing provided by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman of Brooklyn, Miss 
Charlotte Klein of Washington, and Mr. 
Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia. But being 
informed on vocal mechanics only, I pre- 
fer to leave a critical discussion of the 
work of the organ soloist to a more quali- 
fied person. However, personally I con- 
sider Miss Klein’s playing very beautiful ; 
there was never any indication of turgid- 
ness or lack of clarity, and so far as I am 
concerned, when I can hear all the figures 
delivered with clarity and with rhythmic 
precision, and observe a respectful regard 
for the crescendos on the nart of the per- 
former, especially in the florid passages, 
then my uniformed soul is -satisfied—al- 
though perhaps Lynnwood Farnam might 
not agree with me as to the technical per- 
fection of the artist. 

And at this point might I say that I 
have often wondered why some one has 
never suggested a special service at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, to be 
given by the choirs of St. Thomas’. the 
Cathedral, and Grace Church? These 
three fine choirs would probably present 
an epochal performance, and the vastness 
of the Cathedral would effectually dispel 
any differences of tonal production which 
might exist between the choirs. 

—James J. HEALy 








Casavant Freres, Limiter 


Pipe Organ Builders 


Established 1879 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 
CANADA 














CANADIAN NOTES 
THE Winnipeg branch of the C.C.O. gaye 
four recitals on the 2-21 Casavant S$ 
John’s Cathedral during Lent; the 1) .yers 
were: 
Wilfred Layton, Augustine Unite 
Thomas Sutton, of the Cathedral 
Herbert J. Sadler, Westminster U. ited: 
Ronald W. Gibson, Broadway P. ptist 
The organ of the Cathedral was built 
with provisions for early enlary ment 
which will make it a 3-35. 


William Roche, of Trinity C: urch, 
Halifax, held his annual choir contest 
and awarded prizes for the best s:igers, 
for the best in attendance, for addig the 
most new members, and for beirz the 
most gentlemanly boy in the choir. Af- 
ter the event the winners were lined up 


about 25. Trinity was destroyed |, fire 
last year and in 1917 it was badly dam- 
aged by the famous explosion in thc har- 
bor. Certainly it has merited a peaceful 
life now. The organ is a 3-m Casavant, 
to which the boys of the choir propose to 
add a Tuba as a result of the proceeds of 
their Annual Musical Revue. 








KINETIC 
BLOWERS | 


| 
| 
Always Good — Prompt Service| 
| 
Manufactured longer than any | 
other electric organ blower. 
The first Kinetic continues to 
operate with entire satisfaction. 
What better guarantee can 
you have? 


Kinetic Engineering Co. 
Union & Stewart Aves. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


New York Office—41 Park Row 
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Modern innovations are forcing organists to become spot lig::! 
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would be an interesting experiment to 
see if an organist’ could artistically and 
fnancially measure up to the opportuni- 
ties of appearing there. Only artists of 
the stamp of Paderewski, or the popular 
appeal of McCormack, have been able to 
fll it. With the Philharmonic the in- 
variable rule is s.r.o. 


J. WESLEY HUGHES 
has been appointed assistant organist at 
the new 2m Aeolian in the First Scientist, 
Great Neck, New York. Mr. Hughes has 
devoted himself to the thankless task of 
substituting for his fellow organists of 
the Metropolitan territory; he is a pupil 
of Mr. C. W. Pickells, the new organist 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Brooklyn, and has 
to his credit the following record of sub- 
stitute work: 
Seventh Scientist, New York; 
First Scientist, Brooklyn, 4 summers; 
Congregational, New Camden, Conn., 2 
months; 
First Scientist, Greenwich, Aug. 1928; 
First Scientist, Orange, Aug. 1926; 
Third Scientist, New York, summer 
1925. 
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KILGEN FOR CARNEGIE 
Famous METROPOLITAN CONCERT 
AUDITORIUM Buys KILGEN 


MR. ALFRED G. KILGEN, head of the 
New York office of Geo. Kilgen & Son, 
has written a contract with Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, to place in that great 
institution a 4m Kilgen Organ. 
Carnegie Hall is not only an auditorium 
of tremendous proportions, but it is also 
blessed with a most unusual acoustical 
perfection and has been the scene of con- 
certs by all the finest artists able to fill 
it by any better means than “papering the 
house.” The organist -has been distinc- 
tively among the missing in Carnegie 
Hall’s catalogue of artists for many rea- 
sons. There has been an organ in the 
Auditorium for many years, and in fact 
the present instrument has been present- 
ed in the pages of T.A.O. But to supply 
the kind of an organ the Hall needs 
would cost much more than the managers 
have heretofore been willing to invest. 
If the present plans have been satis- 
factorily made, and the Hall is sure of an 
adequately-sized concert instrument, it 
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KOHLER-LIEBICH 
Issues NEw CATALOGUE OF FACTS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 

WHAT is a Izambilo? or should it be an 
Izambilo? How many different kinds of 
hammers should be considered in the pur- 
chase of a set of Chimes or a Xylophone? 
What is the normal compass of the 
Marimba, Cathedral Chimes, Orchestra 
Bells, Glockenspiel? These and many 
other questions are answered in the new 
40-page 9 x 6 catalogue, fully illustrated 
with the full line of Kohler-Liebich “Lib- 
erty” products. This line of percussion 
for the organ is: 

Liberty Cathedral Chimes 

Liberty Harps 

Liberty Celestes 

Liberty Marimbas 

Liberty Xylophones 

Liberty Orchestra Bells 

Liberty Glockenspiels 
_The organ builder and those of us who 
like to play in our imaginations with 
points in organ design will find this cata- 
logue giving complete information on all 
the essential points. Sizes of individual 
bars as well as sizes of complete instru- 
ments are furnished in detail; resonators, 
hammers, details of suspension, mounting, 
materials, etc., etc., are given in full. And 
the booklet closes with pictures and de- 
tails of the attractive Liberty Dinner 
Chimes, instruments of four or five notes 
that would prove a genuine ornament to 
any residence or studio. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
WITH amazing technical assurance and 
an artistry that is almost never matched, 
the St. Olaf Choir sang in our College 
Chapel a few weeks ago. The work of 
this choir represents, perhaps, as fine 
choral singing as can be heard today. The 
secret of success is in the devotion of its 
members to their director and his artistic 
ideals. Mr. Melius Christiansen chose 
not to become the conductor of a famous 
New York Choral Society some years 
ago, because he feared that in the metrop- 
olis he might not receive that sacrifice 
and devotion which the students of the 
little Norwegian college give to their 
choir. I wonder what this man’s achieve- 
ment can mean to those of us who 
struggle to produce something artistic in 
the Church service. Do we lack the in- 
spiration to inspire others? 

Dr. George W. Andrews appeared be- 
fore the Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, 
Feb. 19th in a recital sponsored by the 
manuscript section of that organization. 
Besides a Sonata in Ef he played four 
of his shorter compositions. 

The Musical Union, assisted by the 
Cleveland Symphony, presented Pierne’s 
“Sr. Francis” under the direction of Dr. 
Andrews on Mar. 26th. The usual chor- 
us was augmented by the addition of one 
hundred children. 

Mr. Leo C. Holden will appear in or- 
gan recitals at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art on Sunday afternoons during April. 

It is with regret that we record the 
death on Mar. 4th of our friend and col- 
league, Mr. Selby Houston. An instruct- 
or in Theory at Oberlin, he graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1926 and the 
Conservatory in 1928. He was an A.A. 
G.O., a member of Pi Kappa Lambda and 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Organ recitals were given in March 
by Miss Frances Beach and Miss Eunice 
Kettering, both members of the class of 
1929. 

—Georce O. LILLIicuH. 









CIPHER? 
WHAT KNOW YOU? 

AGAIN a reader of T.A.O. insists on 
knowing where the word Cipher came 
from and why. What do you know about 
it, if anything? Anyway, to begin with, 
perhaps some of these questions can be 
answered: 

What is the word in French, German, 
and Italian, for this delightful effect? 

What organ book first used the term 
in English? 

What explanations, if any, have been 
given in print, and where? 

Who invented the cipher? Why? 
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AMONG the new radio organists of the 
past month was Marie Crowley on 
KTAB, from the Chapel of the Chimes; 
Harold S. Hawley also played from the 
same studio. Miss Crowley’s name was 
announced also over KFWM. Both ar- 
tists played interesting numbers and ex- 
hibited good taste in their selection of 
tone coloring. 

The A. G. O. met at the Fawn Res- 
taurant on the 28th, where a delightful 
dinner was enjoyed, afterward going to 
the Calvary Presbyterian where has been 
installed a new 4-57 Aeolian-Votey, pre- 
sided over by Robert O. Bossinger. 
Messrs. Mueller, Bossinger, White, and 
Carruth each played a group, displaying 
many of the fine solo registers to good 
advantage. Whether it is the accoutics 
of the enlarged auditorium, or the posi- 
tion of the organ, it is difficult to say, 
but I did not find the full organ as satis- 
fying as were the superb flutes and chorus 
reeds. 

St. Dominic’s Catholic Church is now 
one of the show places of San Francisco. 
In it has been erected the old Woodbury 
organ of many years ago, to which has 
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been added a new Estey console. It was 
always a good organ, but in the new 
gothic edifice it has a roll and a charm 
never before apparent. 

Feb. 25th, 25 organists from Oakland, 
Berkeley, and San Francisco journeyed to 
Palo Alto, the home of our new President, 
to hear G. D. Cunningham. After the 
recital, Warren D. Allen, organist of the 
Stanford University, arranged a lunch- 
eon-reception for the guest. 

Feb. 19th cantor Reuben R. Rinder and 
organist Wallace A. Sabin of Temple 
Emanu-El gave one of the finest produc- 
tions of “ELIJAH” ever given on this 
Coast. A chorus‘of 70 professionals and 
an orchestra of 40, together with the 4-62 
Skinner, gave sufficient body of tone, and 
the shading and artistry employed will 
remain in the minds of San Franciscans 
for many a day. 

While speaking of Cantor Rinder, your 
correspondent wishes to refer to his own 
Temple Choir at the First Presbyterian, 
Oakland. Mr. Rinder was the guest of 
honor at our recent choir dinner and de- 
livered an inspiring address on the Modes 
and Traditions of Hebrew Music. Pos- 
sessed of an exceptionally beautiful tenor 
voice, his rendition of the ancient liturgy 
of his faith filled his hearers with a 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill. Our choir 
counts his visit to us as one of the red- 
letter days of its history. 

Ernest M. Skinner was guest of honor 
at a dinner of .the Guild in the Elk’s 
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Temple. Representatives from several 
other organ companies were invited to at- 
tend, and the friendly and genial discus- 
sion around the table regarding matters 
organistic resulted in a happy and profit- 
able evening for all. Accompanying Mr. 
Skinner was Stanley W. Williams, of Los 
Angeles, Mr. Skinner’s representative on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The First Swedish Baptist has installed 
a 2m Moller in their renovated audi- 
torium. Next month the same firm will 
erect a 3-43 instrument in the First 
Christian, Oakland. The famous old 
Santa Clara Mission also has a new Mol- 
ler. 
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LOS ANGELES churches have been en- 
riched by the installation of some re- 
markably fine organs this year. Two of 
these were formally opened within a 
week, Richard Keys Biggs giving the pub- 
lic recital on the 4-60 Casavant at the 
Blessed Sacrament R. C. in Hollywood, 
and Clarence Mader opening the 4-50 
Skinner in the Emmanuel Presbyterian. 
Both instruments are under complete ex- 
pression. The 4m Kimball for Temple 
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B’nai B’rith is nearing completion, and 
contract for the 4-60 for the Cathedral of 
St. Vibiana has been awarded to Wan- 
gerin. 

Among the month’s recitalists were: 
Amadee Tremblay, Roland Diggle, Sib- 
ley Pease, Arthur Poister, Percy Shaull 
Hallett, D. S. Merwin, Minnie Jenkins, 
Ralph Day, Dudley Warner Fitch, 
Frances Chatem, Carl Twadell, Arta M. 
Rogers, Vernon Robinson, William EI- 
feldt, and Florence Rich King. 

C. Albert Tufts’ numerous recitals for 
February were cancelled; Mr. Tufts frac- 
tured his wrist in assisting to crank an 
automobile. 

Dr. Roland Diggle won the Cadman 
Creative Club prize for his FANTASIE ON 
THE HyMN MATERNA. 

Adolph Wangerin (Wangerin Organ 
Co.) was a Los Angeles visitor during 
the latter part of February. 

The Pasadena Organ Players Club was 
entertained at the palatial Oak Grove 
Ave. home of Dr. Raymond B. Mixsell 
Feb. 25th. 

New installations for Los Angeles and 
vicinity by the Hall Organ Co. include 
2m instruments for West Adams, Wil- 
shire Crest, and Fullerton Presbyterians. 

Ray Hastings celebrated his 17th anni- 
versary at Temple Baptist Feb. 10th; 
special music for the day included his 
own Symphonic Poem IMMortauity. Dr. 
Hastings was the recipient of highly ap- 
preciative letters from Dr. John Snape, 
pastor, Hugo Kirchhofer and from the 
Choir. 

Many prominent organists attended the 
reception in honor of G. D. Cunningham 
at the First Unitarian, Feb. 28th, follow- 
ing his recital. 

The Los Angeles Theater Organists 
Club presented its regular February re- 
cital at midnight on the 26th at the Holly- 
wood Playhouse, using the theater’s 
Welte-Mignon. Erwin Yeo, assisted by 
his talented sister Natalie Yeo, presented 
an interesting program which included 
Gershwin’s RuHApsopY IN BLUugE, JUBA 
Dance by Dett, Scott’s Lorus Lanp and 
Lento. Jamie Erickson of San Diego 
was the guest organist and pleased the 
large audience with his arrangement of 
WILLIAM TELL OVERTURE. 

The “$85,000 studio” of C. Sharp Minor 
has been closed through legal proceedings 
and the 2m and 3m Robert-Mortons in- 
stalled there are reported to be for sale. 
Mr. Minor is now playing at the United 
Artists Theater on Broadway. 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
Bacu “St. JoHN PAssion” GIVEN 
MASTERFUL PERFORMANCE 
MR. GEORGE W. KEMMER, backed by 
the generous support of his rector, Dr. 
Karl Reiland, presented Arthur Bodan- 
zky, Lynnwood Farnam, an orchestra of 
40 from the Metropolitan, and the 105 
voices of the Society of the Friends of 
Music, in an interpretation of the lesser- 
known of the two existing settings of the 
Passion, on March 10th, at the famous 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, 
New York City. Admission from 3:15 
to 3:45 was by ticket; after 3:45 the 
doors were open to the public. By 3 
o'clock the police were on hand at both 
entrances to keep the already growing 
mob in order. Hundreds were eventually 
turned away, in spite of the fact that 
many were standing and many were seat- 
ed in the distant Chapel where only the 

forte passages could be heard. 

There was no silver offering to defray 
expenses. No worth-while activity has 
ever been supported by a silver-offering, 
and none but a beggar will ask it today. 
Mr. Kemmer undertook to raise the 
necessary money for the presentation, and 
the cost came dangerously near a total 
of ten thousand dollars; he succeeded 
and the presentation was arranged some 
months in advance. 

Henry Belmann said in his preface: 
“Some writers say that Bach wrote five 
Passions. Leaving out the ‘PASSION OF 
oT. Luke,’ which is doubtful, we have 
but two, since two others have been lost 

It is reasonably certain that the 
‘Sr, JoHN Passion’ was the first of the 
passions to be written. It was revised at 
a later period and so stands as an ex- 
ample of the greatest Bach in full ma- 
turity. . . . The first performance of the 
‘St. JoHNn Passion’ took place on Good 
Friday, 1724. It was sung several times 
during Bach’s lifetime. The first latter- 
day preformance was at the Berlin 
Singakademie on Feb. 21, 1833.” 

The work was sung in its original Ger- 
man, and since the program printed both 
the German and an English translation 
of it, the audience was able to follow the 
music almost measure by measure and 
know what Bach was saying. Some of 
the solo parts were done with deepest 
sympathy, and perhaps some were not; 
we may charge either the ‘Christus’ voice 
or the conductor with an occasional fault 
of balance—such as when the obligato 
was softer than the chorus and orchestra 
accompanying it. Personally I was in- 
clined to charge the soprano section with 
a threat to flat, a threat they were not 
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allowed to carry into execution. Mr. 
Farnam’s accompanying at the organ was 
perfection, though the great Austin Or- 
gan could have contributed more power 
at times; it is infinitely better to follow 
Mr. Farnam’s pianissimo tendencies than 
to err in the unforgivable sin of over- 
accompanying. I do not know that I ever 
heard more artistry in an organ accom- 
paniment to a great choral work than Mr. 
Farnam’s example of it. 

It may be questioned—by those of us 
who are blessed (or otherwise) with an 
adoration of art for art’s sake—whether 
some of the long and almost tedious nar- 
rative passages might not be cut, at least 
in half. George Meader carried the nar- 
rative, with increasing skill in the latter 
part of the program, against the accom- 
paniment of what should have been a 
harpsichord but was a Steinway piano 
with bits of wire driven into its hammers. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s men were the prize 
that carried the chorus numbers through. 
There were more precision and decision 
in the work of the basses and tenors than 
the average choirmaster is willing to use. 
They snapped out some of their passages 
with such realism that they gave a real 
thrill in the manner of their work; by 
comparison the sopranos and contraltos 
were far behind. In the chorus setting 
of “Let us not divide it, but cast lots for 
it who shall have it,” we were actually 
made to feel the tremendous uproar and 
greed among the soldiers. I venture to 
say Bach never heard his work done so 
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well in some of these matters. No ordi- 
nary singing will ever reproduce Bodan- 
zky’s masterful effects with his men in 
these tumultous choruses. It was not 
tempo alone, not forte alone; rather it 
was a combination of these two and that 
dynamic snapping of words and syllables. 
Legato? Yes, the sopranos and con- 
traltos tried to do it legato. The men 
saved the day. 

What does St. George’s Church get out 
of it? Who can predict? Certainly the 
Church cannot get back even a tithe of 
what it gave. What it gave, that was the 
only thing Mr. Kemmer and Dr. Reiland 
were thinking about. It gave in undeni- 
able terms the conviction of the Biblical 
history of the death of Christ; it turned 
history into living feelings and emotions. 
The “St. JoHN” in my opinion is not the 
equal of the “St.*MATTHEW”, largely be- 
cause of the greater number of real mo- 
ments in the “St. MATTHEW’. To my 
taste the opening and closing choruses of 
the “St. MATTHEW” are superior, as are 
also five of the arias. Difficult? Not by 
any means too difficult. 

It is to be regretted that there has been 
spread abroad the impression that these 
works of Bach must be undertaken only 
by the greatest of choral bodies; how 
infinitely better to hear even an average 
choir give an average rendering of the 
Bach that it can do, than to hear it give 
the whole emptiness of those tiresome 
Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn affairs. 
There is nothing wrong with Handel, 
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Haydn, and Mendelssohn; the trouble is 
that times have changed and the music 
of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
while it was marvelous when it was writ- 
ten, is too far beneath the tempestuous 
earnestness of today to be tolerable ex- 
cepting as history. There was no such 
limitation on Bach’s music. That is why 
he was and is Bach. Bach lived physical- 
ly several centuries ago, but spiritually he 
lived in the Twentieth Century. His own 
age couldn’t appreciate his music, and 
even the next century neglected it too; 
it remained for the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies to furnish the mentality and the 
emotion that could attune themselves to 
Bach in complete appreciation. 


—T.S.B. 
PRIZES $25,000 
ONE of the finest of the prize ideas for 
performers is that announced by Atwater- 
Kent in its search for singers, backing 
the search by annual prizes totalling $25,- 
000 and affording the first-place winners 
two years’ instruction nowhere else than 
in America and in an American conser- 
vatory. Recognition such as this cannot 
but help the development of music in 
America and bring the prize-giver a fair 
return at least in gratitude from all 
Americans and American institutions. 
YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
$200 PRIZE 

N.F.M.C.’s second Biennial National Con- 
test for music students includes the organ 
in a $200 prize; state contests are being 
conducted now. to close May 6th; district 
contests close May 20th; the organ list is: 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Bm 

Franck—Cantabile 

Vierne—ist Mvt. 2nd Sonata 

Karg-Elert—Claire de Lune 

Delamarter—Carillon 

Clerambault—Prelude Dm 

Schumann—Canon Bm 
Finals in Boston during June. Address 
Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, 263 Mc- 
Gregor Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, for any 
and all information. One of the evi- 
dences of the organ’s degredation at the 
hands of the church is the strange pro- 
vision that the organist alone of all con- 
testants is exempt from the necessity of 
performing from memory. This is any- 
thing but creditable to our beloved pro- 
fession and it is to be hoped that every 
prominent teacher and concert performer 
in America will address the Federation, 
as above, with a petition to immediately 
and unconditionally enforce memory play- 
ing upon the organist. 

OH LOOKIT! 

DETROITER DISCOVERS THE 

NAKED TRUTH : 
I HEREBY give warning that if you 
continue to publish in that hitherto re- 
liable paper, such ill considered stoplists 
for theater organs, I shall ask Herbert 
to add still another member to the Cabi- 
net whose duties it shall be to prevent the 
purchase of bum organs. 

The youth and inexperience of your 
contributors are simply attested by inter- 
nal evidence. They talk about 64’s, 32’s, 
16’s, and all that sort of thing. 

Now there was a time when the 8’s in- 
terested me a great deal. Then for quite 
a while I took on the 16’s. After fur- 
ther experience in theater playing—three 
times, to be exact— and having been fired 
for not using enough tremulant, I gain- 
ed a fuller stock of information. 

Then I lived in a theatrical hotel for a 
couple of years and completed my educa- 
tion. What they have all omitted, and 
what they all really want, but don’t dare 
say so, is the perfect 36. 

—Epwarp C. Dovctas. 
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IN THE English “Christian World” of 
recent date there is an interesting allu- 
sion to the life and work of Mrs. S. 
Dunkley, of Creaton Grange, a little vil- 
lage in Northamptonshire. Although 
over 90 years of age, this lady still offici- 
ates as voluntary organist at the Congre- 
gational Church in her village, a posi- 
tion she has held for more than 50 years. 
In the winter evenings she finds her way 
to the Church by the light of a lantern. 
To the villagers she is said to act as a 
“Lady Bountiful”, and is held by them in 
the highest esteem. She reads without 
glasses, has perfect hearing, and (until 
recently) went to Northampton, six miles 
distant, to do her shopping. She is now 
attended by her daughter, aged 70, and a 
maid who has been in her service over 
20 years. Her father and late husband 
were, in their lifetimes, deacons of the 
Church. 

At Abingdon, Berkshire, the death is 
announced of Miss M. V. Cox, for nearly 
50 years organist of the local Congrega- 
tional Church. The small country 
churches of Britain are greatly indebted 
to these devoted voluntary organists. To 
parody the words of Plutarch, their 
places have not enabled them, but they 
have made their places illustrious. 


British organists who are fortunate 
enough to be able to secure the services 
of a local orchestra to supplement the 
organ on festal occasions, are delighted 
that after many years of agitation a re- 
duction is to be made in the pitch of 
army bands. This means the lowering of 
the brass and wind instruments about a 
semitone, the conjectured loss of brilli- 
ancy being more than compensated by 
“the gain of a great number of excellent 
wind players for participation in civilian 
music-makings.” The cost will ultimately 
amount to about $300,000, most of which 
will fall upon the regiments maintaining 
the bands. On the other hand the stand- 
ardization of pitch will ultimately lessen 
the cost of the wind instruments them- 
selves. Since the adoption of the low 
pitch (A-439) by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in 1896, “the Army has been out of 
tune with the rest of the country.” Sev- 
eral organs which were required to play 
with military bands have been construct- 
ed at the sharper pitch, which somewhat 
interfered with their utility for the pur- 
poses of vocal accompaniment. 


I have always been prejudiced against 
the radio on account of its seeming in- 
ability to reproduce anything approaching 
an adequate bass, either vocal or instru- 
mental. Some time ago I listened in to 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s 4th 
Sonata. The solo pedal passages in the 
first movement were absolutely inaudible, 
and in their place we were treated to sev- 
eral silent measures; while, in the last 
movement, the pedal entry of the fugue 
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subject reminded me of nothing so much 
as Josh Billings’ description of a certain 
insect which it is not considered polite to 
mention, “When you’ve caught him, he 
ain’t there!” Considerable complaint is 
being made about broadcasting vocal 
music. Here again I can recollect a re- 
production of Goss’s anthem, “O Saviour 
OF THE WorLD”, which suggested a four- 
part choir with nearly all the basses on 
strike. Moreover, there is not only a de- 
ficiency in tone-quantity, but there is also 
a defect in tone-quality of almost greater 
importance. Unless the British Broad- 
casting Company, to give the full title, can 
find some better modus operandi they 
will, I fear, find themselves at last seek- 
ing for a bare modus vivendi. 


The recent acquisition by The British 
Musician of The Musical News should do 
more than “adorn a tale.” It should 
“point a moral”, especially to that section 
of British musicians which, as that great 
American, James Russell Lowell, once ex- 
pressed it, “Can get up a small booth as 
critic and sell us its petty conceit and its 
pettier jealousies.” It was founded in 
1891, with the avowed purpose of “expos- 
ing’—in this case a euphemism for “vil- 
lifying’—every individual and institution 
not “recognized” by the paper or its 
friends, supported by a powerful syndi- 
cate, sustained and subsidized by several 
music institutions, including the Royal 
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College of Organists. At last it has been 
acquired by that enterprising journal, The 
British Musician, the editor of which, 
Mr. Sydney Grew, has built up a fine cir- 
culation, not by being “all things to all 
men”, but by making himself and his con- 
tributors “fellowhelpers to the truth’ 
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GERMAN NOTES 


SoME OF THE Music ACTIVITIES 
oF A Famous CoUNTRY 


FRIENDS of France in America orga- 
nized the Fontainebleau School for sum- 
mer visitors from America and have been 
furthering the project with considerable 
vigor so that most American musicians 
have a fairly accurate working knowledge 
of that institution. Now we have an 
equally meritorious institution of some- 
what similar character, we may judge, in 
the German Institute of Music for 
Foreigners at Charlottenburg Castle. So 
if we cannot own a castle, at least we may 
live in one for a season—if we go either 
to Paris or Berlin and take the music 
course. 


It is propaganda, of course. Everything 
is propaganda. Our recent election was 
very much propaganda. A Bach Fugue 
is propaganda. But the war is over; the 
German republic is striving for the good 
will a German royalty destroyed. Ger- 
many was the birth-place of the majority 
of the world’s greatest musicians. Ger- 
many was also the birth-place of some 
of America’s finest musicians. The war 
leaves us nothing to remember but that 
irresponsible leadership, that inconceivable 
folly of the divine right to anybody or 
anything to do as he or it pleases, is al- 
ways bad and always was. “German 
music, especially instrumental music and 
music drama, had made itself everywhere 
respected and beloved,” says the intro- 
ductory paragraph of a very beautiful 
book on Germany’s new summer school. 


“Just as we Germans are ready to ac- 
cept from other lands whatever seems 
vital and productive, so we think our- 
selves justified in trying to win recogni- 
tion for that part of our art which we 
believe has a future, in which we have 
faith and which we feel closely related 
to us. And the desire for a really ex- 
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pedient exchange of the things of culture 
is everywhere prevalent today.” 

The courses are given in June, July, 
and August; almost all courses last two 
months; the school will use the “exqui- 
sitely beautiful rooms in the Charlotten- 
burg Castle”; one of the three great opera 
houses will continue its performances 
through the summer; and there will be 
a series of festival performances when 
students can hear the best in German 
music of the modern school and German 
interpretation. The faculty includes: 

Eugen d’Albert 

Edwin Fischer 

Walter Gieseking 

Carl Schuricht 

Willy Hess 

Joseph Szigeti. 

There will be lectures by Alfred Ein- 
stein, Hugo Leichtentritt, Curt Sachs, 
Adolph Wiessmann, and Johannes Wolf. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler, well known to 
all Americans, is president of the Insti- 
tute. All lectures will be given in German 
and in English. The organ is not defi- 
nitely included in the courses. The piano 
course, however, offering 16 private 45- 
minute lessons with Eugen d’Albert is 
$400. The conducting course costs $500 
and includes theoretical study and oppor- 
tunities to conduct a symphony orchestra. 

Among the festivals in Germany during 
the coming vacation season are a Brahms 
festival May 29 to June 2, a whole month 
of Berlin festivals during June, 17th Bach 
Festival at Leipzig June 8 to 18, Mozart 
Festival June 22 to 28, etc. etc. The In- 
stitute may be addressed at Berlin W 15, 
Kurfurstendamm 26a, Germany. 


WALLACE M. SCUDDER 


ENTERTAINS N.A.O. at EsTEY OrGAN 
IN Hits NEWARK RESIDENCE 


THE Union-Essex N.A.O. under the 
presidency of Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee, 
of West End Collegiate, New York City, 
was entertained Feb. 11th in the Scudder 
residence in Newark when six members 
gave a program of organ music at the 
2m Estey. The Demarest Granp ARIA 
for organ and piano was the finale, and 
the Fantasia for the same instruments 
by the same Composer was also played. 
Russell S. Gilbert played his own suite, 
Notre DAME ON A SUMMER’S Day, from 
manuscript. 


OUR ERROR 
TRUSTING innocently to the veracity 
of the New York Times, our staff, not 
seeing the organist in Trinity Church 
for the Bach Cantata Club concert. said 
he was no other than Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth of Pittsburgh, which was not unrea- 
sonable even if it did seem unusual at 
the moment. We learn that Mr. Carl 
Weinrich of the Church of the Redeem- 
er, Morristown, N. J., was the organist 
of the occasion and we make amends ac- 
cordingly. Only one more evidence of 
the fact that our beloved newspapers, 
even the best of them, are anything but 
truthful sources of infermation. 


CHICAGO! HELP! ! 

T.A.O. has an unusuallv valued subscriber 
and contributor who is spending all his 
spare cash in Chicago this summer in 
studying in a conservatory there and he 
hopes he can have the privilege of earn- 
ing a little money by substituting during 
July in a Chicago church. If any other 
good T.A.O. reader can be of assistance 
in this in any way, will he not come to 
the rescue? Address: K.R.E., 467 City 
Hall Station, New York. 


HAROLD TOWER 


St. Mark’s—Granp Rapips, MICH. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
MR. TOWER uses the mimeograph to 
make a detailed report of his choirs and 
their work, with copies of the report mail- 
ed to the congregation and all interested. 
There are very timely and emphatic ap- 
peals for a new parish house exclusively 
for the choir and allied organizations, for 
a new “iano for rehearsals, for repairs to 
the organ, etc., etc. The choir program 
for the year included: 
51 Anthems 
2 Cantatas 
4 Te Deums, etc. 

16 Solos or Duets 

150 Hymns 

The report lists the names of 46 boys 
with an average attendance of four times 
weekly for ten months for the 21 con- 
stituting the active choir; 16 men; 32 
girls from the Girls’ Choir; 18 acolytes, 
etc.; 7 Choir Mothers. Mr. Tower at- 
tended 291 services and rehearsals; 183 
persons were using the choir rooms dur- 
ing the year and 114 of them came from 
two to five times every week; rehearsals 
were conducted regularly for separate 
groups of boys, boys and men, probation 
boys, girls, and mixed chorus; the choir 
furnished music for 20 occasions outside 
the church work; the boys attaining A 
and B grades are given a theater party 
each quarter; the choir is given an an- 
nual dinner and the boys are sent to Camp 
Roger each summer; Christmas carols 
were sung in 14 places; and the choir 
newspaper Tid-Bits, edited by the boys 
entirely, was in its 8th year. 

Now when the discussion centers on 
how to raise organistic salaries, has not 
Mr. Tower shown at least one very per- 
tinent method? 

H. GUEST COLLINS. for 35 years di- 
rector of music for the Texas School for 
the Blind, died Feb. 11th in his 86th 
year, while still actively engaged in his 
lessons. Mr. Collins was born in Eng- 
land, moved to Canada in 1860, and to 
Texas in 1894. 








Parachutes? 


"Minds are like parachutes: 
They function only when 
they are open,” says the 
Louisville Times. 


Why appeal to a jury thai’s closed 
the verdict? Why advertise to 
an audience that’s closed by 
prejudice? THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST has the privilege of serv- 
ing an audience with an open 
mind. Your product has a chance 
with this audience if you can 
make good. The “if” determines 
your advertising course. Save 
your money if your product can’t 
make good with an open-minded 
prospect. You are narrowing 
your future if you can make good 
and are not advertising your 
product in— 
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tone and soloist of St. George’s. Mr. LYNNWOOD FARNAM — 
Kemmer during his first year at St. Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
George’s gave the first program of spiri- St. Louts, Mo. 
tuals there, which was a new departure March 7, A.G.O. and N.A.O. = 
in spite of Mr. Burleigh’s long tenure of Presentation 
Events office and great popularity; formerly the | Schumann—Sketches in C and D-f (*See 
spiritual had been used only as an occa- Simonds—Dorian Prelude Dies | rae 7 
Forecast sional solo by Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Kem- ( Mss.) — 
moda ae nal an gy a inl Grace—Reverie on University #Ay 
a ‘ sentation of the Dubois “Seven Last  Bach—Vivace (Son. 6) AT! 
S PALMER CHRISTIAN Worps.” Bach—Prelude and Fugue Gm Hemlti 
St. Georce’s—New York, N. Y. Delamarter—Carillon Washi 
; . . *BA 
i April 17th, Austin Organ WHITE INSTITUTE Widor—Finale Gothique *BA 
ee Improvisation ANNOUNCEMENTS OF INTEREST IN THE Karg-Elert—Mirrored Moon BAI 
samt pr ee aya THEATER ORGAN Wor_Lp Jacub—Vintage a 
~ ence ta Catalane FROM the announcements of the White | Mulet—Carillon-Sortie , Kimba 
Fecho—Teio Institute of Organ the following infor- The organists of St. Louis set ar ex- nn 
Bach—Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C mation is taken. “Last August when Mr. ample for the rest of the country. As > 
Russell—Up the Seeuenn White was compelled to resign his post yet we do not know the details by which BRC 
Schumann—Sketch Df y at the Roxy in order to develop the pro- the recital was managed but the program Organis 
diene P ‘el de Bl dD 1 gram of the new White Institute of Or- carried on its 4th page about 140 names ropolita 
Vietaneieada (Son. 1) nee gan, Mr. Rothafel reluctantly granted him of “patrons”, who presumably were the 7 
; leave of absence, extracting the promise guarantors. When other cities follow the BUL 
THE most promising event thus far an- _ that he would return just as soon as he _ lead of St. Louis in this regard and cre- Theory 
nounced for the largest church organ in had things running smoothly at the Insti- ate recital opportunities and presentations pd e 
New York City is the recital by Palmer tute. No more appropriate time for his for the foremost of our own recitalists, *CAl 
Christian on the 17th of April when that return could be selected than the celebra- the organ recital will come into its own *CAs 
great instrument will at last be adequate- _ tion of the Roxy’s second anniversary.” and the profession of organist gain that | *CHI 
ly presented under competent hands. The Since organizing the Institute, -Mr. much increased respect. Mr. Farnam’s = 
recital is made possible through the gen- White has taken on several other activi- program contained one English, two *CLC 
erous management of **- George W. ties; among them, he is an exclusive American three French, and four Ger- Pomona 
Kemmer, organist of St. George’s. and the Brunswick recording artist, Aeolian Duo- man works. : 
keen interest of Dr. Karl Reiland. rector. Art artist. and exclusive N.B.C. artist. N.A.O. PRIZE | se 
Mr. Christian is spending a few days in He broadcasts Saturdays at 8 p. m. over THE $500 donated by the Skinner Organ Kansas 
New York the week before the recital © WEAF and Mondays at 10:30 p.m. over Co. for the N.A.O. organ prizes have Kansas 
and returns Monday of that week for WJZ, both over the N.B.C. coast-to- been given. $300 of it to Zoltan Kurthy of saan 
adequate preparation of his interpreta- coast chain. His radio audience has sent Flushing for a Passacaglia, and $200 to CUSE 
tion of this organ. him letters from Liverpool, —— phoned oe Howe of no nage 4 Instruct 
St. George’s organ is in fact two com- from British Guiana, and from out already has some organ works 1n print. nat’ ae 
plete rawr clnig On the occasion of a America. ; ; WARREN D. ALLEN is planning a ist. St 
recital some months ago the player used Mr. White's music career began with tour of the Northwest in connection with “Das 
one of these instruments for the first halt violin under the instruction of his father, his activities in Victoria, B. C., April Pr 
of his program and the other for the Herman White of Philadelphia; at 10 he 16th to 20th as adjudicator in the music ‘pon 
second half. When Bodanzky directed was sent abroad and studied piano and festival. *DOR 
his chorus of 105 and his orchestra of 40 theory with Heinrich Pfitzner; returning ST. PATRICK’S ORGAN a 
in a presentation of the Bach “St. Joun to America he graduated from the Phila~ THE gallery divisions of the Kilgen Or- i 
Passion” in St. George’s, with Mr. Far- delohia Music Academy and later spent gan being built. for St. Patrick’s Cathe- FAIR 
nam accompanying at the organ, only the several summers in association with ar-  qral, New York City, are being installed M. Mus. ; 
chancel half of the instrument was used. _ tists at the summer colony in Bar Harbor, and the instrument will be complete and Pa 
It will be an interesting experience to Maine. When the organ became an ar- ready for dedication earlv in the fall. The Studio, 2 
hear what St. George’s organs can do _ tistic possibilitv in the theater he studied Kilgen factory installed the chancel divi- *FAR 
when thus presented under competent with Dr. A. H. Matthews of the Univer- — sions about a year ago and the dedication ‘= 
hands, accustomed both to the advanced sity of Pennsylvania, and ultimately be- ceremony drew a tremendous crowd. Mr. *FRA: 
development of the art of organ building came solo organist with the Stanley cir- Pietro A. Yon, organist of the Cathedral, *GLE 
in America, and to the very much keener cuit. For a time he was associated with designed the console and it is said to be Eastman 
and more strenuous demands of = the ng Davis a For bg of ‘co fe oe ane 
American audience no longer satisfie years he was experimental organist for A TRIO of events: Bach’s “St. Mat- * 
with promises alone. “ yey og =. i i i ie thew Passion” was heard over WABC “an 
‘ : : e has played in the estates o U- on March 17th. Mark Andrews has a 
AFTER playing a group of recitals in pont, Stotesbury. and Field, and is a com- song that will be sung April 4th by Anna a 2 
Florida and in New York during Feb- poser on the Robbins staff. In regard to Case in an effort to have New Jersey HOPK 
Mich; Mr. Christian, of the University of the present theater situation Mr. White adopt it as a State Sone. and 35.000 musi- Organ Ex 
Michigan where he plays a recital each says: e we March 17th through Specificat: 
k of the season, returns to the East ue . cians voiced a protest March 17%h throug 433 East 
_— Noches: ; Sound pictures are here to stay. but the Musical Mutual Protective Union *HOVI 
for a number of recitals in April. they will not eliminate the artist; music against the soundfilm. All that. if we can *JACO 
April 8, Worcester, Mass., Skinner is soulful and no device can ever repro- helieve the papers. pa 
April 12, New York City duce the soul of music. I believe the "phun odaudiencel JONES 
April 14, Princeton University, Skinner day of mediocrity is gone forever, but a E'S Director 
April 15, Camden, N. J. new field has developed which demands FRAZE - itt-Choirn 
March 24th Mr. Christian dedicated a. better organists and musicians. Within [atest contracts are: “are eee *KLE! 
Skinner in Our Ladv of Mt. Carmel, Chi- a year we mav see the return of the silent John Aldred Memorial Church, 1a — 
cago. Between the first of October and picture, though this will not elinrinate the ence, Mass. $encock. NA Recitals” 
the middle of November, Mr. Christian sound device which is one of the great a | Hy Gia Boston (' 
opened his season with seven recitals, five inventions of the age; I firmlv believe Sunanvee_ Community Methodist. - 1 Parkr 
of them dedications. March 2ist he play- that in time to come we shall see the re- 20¢¢, N. H. H . —— “LUA 
ed a recital in Kalamazoo, Mich. Skinner turn of the orchestra; presentations and he two New Hampshire towns Sal aa *... A 
Organ. organ solos will be an added attraction eo fg ng Foe see iia i 360 Same 
ST. GEORGE’S,. NEW YORK — pT hagge er Ror he record a the sesquicentennial celebrations 01 the A on 
IN addition to the April 17th recital by Fox Movietone organ presentation, and town of Hancock. hee: Firs 
Mr. Palmer Christian there will bea May —heginning May 5th he will broadcast a PILCHER ‘ een: 
13th recital when Mr. Lynnwood Farnum Sundav evening program for the Ratheon has contracted for an organ for the First Organist, 
will repeat the final program of his com- Tube Co., introducing the Lew White En- Presbyterian, Hollidaysburg, Pa.. with an # Organ 
plete Bach series. semble. Echo Organ of five stops. including Dea psa i 
April 28th Mr. Kemmer presents with 32 STEINWAYS were played March gan Class A Chimes. Stoplist will be MUE} 
found in later columns: Wm. E. /'ilcher, MUEL} 


his four choirs a special program of 
Negro Spirituals, all arranged by Mr. 
Harry Burleigh, the famous negro bari- 


9th, and 10th in the Metropolitan Theater, 
Seattle, Wash., in an ensemble under the 
direction of Mr. Krinke. 


Jr., of the New York office wrote ‘/ie con 
tract. 
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*DONLEY, W. H. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St., 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

‘GRANT, George W. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 


*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 

Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac, 

‘JACOBS, A. Leslie 
‘JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
‘JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

8 Parkmian St., Brookline, 
*‘LUARD, Thorndike 
‘MC AMIS, Hugh 

Concert Crganist, 

360 East 5th St., New York, N. Y. 

RAN DA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
'. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 

lege; Firs Presbyterian Church. 

Residence Mes Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

. MOOR? E AD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 

ye es Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

iE rgan ind Theory, Southwestern College; 
East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas, 
*‘MUE} LER, Carl F. 
eae -ER, Harry Edward 


Tst Pres) yterian Church; 
Huntington, Ww. Va. 
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*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS. Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

5 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 

2520 Madison St., Wilmington, 
*SYKES, Harry A. 
*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*THOMSON, Grace Chalmers 
*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 
TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


and Director, 


Del. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew's State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
KNAUSS SCHOOL OF PLAYING 
210 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Penna. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
VELAZCO STUDIOS 
1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 








Publishers 


DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., 5 




















FISCHER, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East s St., New York, N. Y. 
, The Art Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Devieten *st., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 
BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 
BUHL a co. 
Utica, N. 

cea FRERES 
St. Hycainthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 


HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main, Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Office: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall], 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, Ll. L.. N. Y¥. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PAGE ORGAN CO. 
Lima, Ohio. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 




















New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


Rock Island, Ill. 


Room 915. 
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DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., 

HOYT METAL CO. 
Pipe Metal, 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

KINETIC ENGIN¢€ERING CO. 
Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 

ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


BLASHFIELD, Frank 
11,85] Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 

MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BARTLETT, Frederick J. 

Boulder, Col.: 2230 Sixteenth St. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York City. 
BUSH, Martin, W., A-A.G.O. 

Omaha, Neb.; 2037 Farnam St., Studio 1. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
FERINGER, Frederick, C. 

Seattle, Wash.; 1235 20th Ave. North. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
HAMILTON, Wade 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

Ritz Theater, Tulsa, Okla. 
HANSFORD, M. M. 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

c/o Bermuda Press, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
HEIDEMANN, Paul H. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 1643 East 75th St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
KNAUSS, Vermond 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

210 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Penna. 
LILLICH, George O. 

Oberlin, Ohio: 68 Elmwood Place, 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
MOSS, Thomas 

Washington, D. C.: 2630 Adams Mill Road. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
PEARSON, Charles A. H. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 6332 Bartlett St. 
SCHEIRER, James Emory 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

Birmingham, Ala.: 1111 Fifth Ave. W. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TURNER, George E. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 724 S. Fowler St. 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


“Art of Organ Building” 

by Audsley 
There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the present price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 
graphed edition in new and unused 
copies. There are only a few sets avail- 
able. No effort is being made to sell 
them. This notice is printed merely for 
the convenience of any who may be in- 
terested. Enquiries may be addressed 
to Organ Interests, Inc., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Two Manual Hillgreen-Lane, 13 stops, 
electric action, Orgoblo, good as new. 
—G. F. Dohring, Room 1010, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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ANDRE MESSAGER of the Opera 
Comique, Paris, formerly an organist, 
died Feb. 24th in his 75th year. 

DR. H. J. STEWART of Balboa Park 
has discovered the only three places in 
the world where the saxophone should 
be played in public: “(1) the north 
pole; (2) the south ~ole; (3) the topmost 
peak of Mt. Everest.” 
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TO ME, one of the most heartening 
things about the present generation is the 
apparent recognition of the real thinkers 
in our art. This is exemplified in the 
visit James H. Rogers of Cleveland has 
just paid Detroit. He came as an or- 
ganist to play our Art Institute organ, but 
was held over a day that the Tuesday 
Musicale and the Guild might do him 
honor, and while he provided us with 
some very beautiful examples of his in- 
spiration as a Composer, what was much 
more, he gave us a picture of a Musician 
and Composer who was modest, interest- 
ing, and truly inspiring. It was the fel- 
low-man and musician who won us, and 
I noted with peculiar pleasure his cor- 
diality and encouragement to the neoph- 
tytes of the organ world who were there 
to admire and learn. 

Which leads me to believe that when a 
man or woman of to-day is a sincere 
apostle of our art, he need not worry 
about recognition. The composers of to- 
day are not freaks, the great teachers not 
charlatans, and while there are still too 
many practitioners of art who admit that 
they are good, and not a few who can 
blow their own horn much better than 
they can perform on any instrument, and 
an overplus of mere performers, the 
reality of a man like James H. Rogers is 
truly recognized, and his: message, which 
is always of importance, listened to with 
an earnest desire to be inspired and 
helped. 

We have had recitals as usual, includ- 
ing Institute appearances of Miss Ruth 
Alma Sloan, Mr. Rogers, Miss Van 
Lieuw, Arthur Jennings of Pittsburg, 
and a welcome return of Edwin Arthur 
Kraft of Cleveland. - Also Wilhelm Mid- 
dleschulte brought his great technic and 
masterly command of the contrapuntal 
idiom to a fine audience of friends of the 
Detroit conservatory, while Guy Filkins 
continued his First M. E. series and 
d’Avignon Morrell made the Symphony 
organ truly a joy under the batons of 
several visiting conductors. 

The friends of Edward C. Douglas, 
who so kindly takes my place as your 
Correspondent in cases of emergency, will 
be glad to hear that he is doing fine 
constructive work in his new position as 
organist of St. Andrew’s P.E. Mr. 
Douglas is a born ritualist and a_ fine 
trainer of young people; he is full of 
ideals and ideas and St. Andrew’s is very 
fortunate in obtaining his services. 
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IMAGINE a man deaf yet so imbued 
with the idea of the cultural value of 
great music, that he (practically) found. 
ed a Symphony Society, found the money 
to give its conductor carte blanche with 
the result that a really wonderfu! Or. 
chestra sprang into the first rank almost 
overnight. I have seen him attertively 
sitting in his box in Orchestra Hal!, De. 
troit, for years, wondering how xc 
he was hearing, for I knew he was very 
deaf in conversation, and I now learn 
that for practically ten years he heard 
almost nothing. Since the perfection of 
the radio he has had much joy therein, 
Imagine such a man also seeing that his 
city obtained several of the finest possible 
organs, including those huge instruments 
in Orchestra Hall and the First Congre. 
gational Church and the smaller but stil] 
big modern instruments in the Univer. 
salist Church and in the Art Museum 
For a lover of the Organ was William H. 
Murphy who died on February sth in 
this city. He was a great financier, but, 
he found almost as much money (I 
fancy) for music as for business. Truly 
the organ world must mourn his loss, 
The Casavant firm owe him a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude for his encourage- 
ment and support. He worked indefatig- 
ably for their interest and many of their 
best contracts in the last few years have 
been due to his influence. He was sim- 
ply a modest gentleman, though a raging 
torrent when he thought an injustice was 
being done an organist or an organ firm. 
Hail and farewell must be our thought 
of him. He will be missed sadly in the 
music history of this vicinity. It should 
be added that we owe to him the oppor- 
tunity of hearing many great plavers. He 
left the orchestra a quarter of a million 
dollars, and the Art Museum $20,000 and 
the University of Mich. $50,000 for a 
Music Building. 

The Organ Concerts in the Art Mu- 
seum which go on almost twice a week 
are monuments to Mr. Murphy also, and 
the past month has witnessed visits from 
Earl V. Moore. Dr. George W. Andrews 
of Oberlin, Edwin Arthur Kraft, Albert 
Riemenschneider, the famous Bach and 
Widor expvonent. and Dr. Frederick 
Tristram Egener of Canada, who with 
Charles E. Wuerth representing the city, 
made up the list. Also there was a 
Chamber Music Concert by the Detroit 
Trio, and a choral Concert by the “Bor- 
der Scottish Choir” a fine enthusiastic 
body of Singers under the direction of 
Whorlow Bull. Space forbids more than 
mention. Our Svmphony has had much 
of interest, and Bach Chorales are now a 
favorite item in almost every program. 


MOVING A CHURCH 

GREAT ENGINEERING PROPOSITION 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
ST. CLEMENT’S. made musically _fa- 
mous by its organist Mr. Henrv S. Fry, 
is to be hodily moved forty or fifty feet. 
The buildings comprise the church, 
chapel. parish house, and rectory, at 20th 
and Cherry Streets. Because 20th Street 
is to be widened, the buildings must be 
moved back towards 2ist Street. These 
great stone buildings, of unusually sub- 
stantial construction. will have a trench 
dug all around, will then be jacked up on 
skids, and slowly rolled back to the new 
foundations. Jt is doubtful if any such 
moving proposition has ever bern under- 
taken before. The organ is to °° left as 
it is, the only damage done wil! be the 
cutting of the wires and condvits from 
the organ chambers to the blower in the 
basement. 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 


Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLS 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS 


Abyssinia 
Achula 
Actors and Actresses 
Accessory Stops 
Accordion 
Acoustic 
Acuta 
Adagio 
Adieus 
Aeoline 
Aeroplane 
Aesthetic Dancing 
Aesop’s Fables 
Africa or Cannibal 
Aftermath 
Agitation 
Agitatos 
Agony 

etc. 


SUBJECTS 


Baby Cry 
Brass Band 
Bumps and Falls 
Burlesque 
Calistenics 
Cannon Shots 
Cat Meow 
Clock Strike 
Coquetry 
Court Scenes 
Cuckoo 
Dog Bark 
Embarrassment 
Fade-Outs 
Flash -Backs 
Flirting 
Frogs 
Ghosts 

etc. 


purpose most in mind. Money The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
saved beforehand is better than ad- index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
Truly ~ a pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
is loss ditional cost for remedies. wealth of material in the book. We _ unhesitatingly 
‘remen- recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
ourage- who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
lefatig- intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
f their ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 

s have Se Ae young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
as sim: Inquiries invited—Address: unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
raging worth five times its price. 
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Dr. Caspar P. Koch, 





and Organ Instructor at 
the Carnegie Institute. 





Dr. Caspar 
P. Koch 


says of the 
KILGEN ORGAN: €€ Your firm recently completed 
an organ of my design for the 
Church of St. Benedict, Covington, Kentucky. Altho, the 
specifications called for an instrument along somewhat 
different lines from those you ordinarily build, it is 


with pleasure that I can testify to your artistry in 
33 























all the requirements of your client. 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Dr. 
Koch’s standards, embraces a myriad of details—only in 
whose perfect ensemble, a Master of the Organ can 
find genuine pleasure. The remarkable list of famous 
organists who so strongly endorse Kilgen Organs, tells 
an eloquent story. 


If you are planning a new organ for your church, benefit 
by Kilgen’s three centuries of experience in organ 
building. There is a Kilgen Organ Architect in your 
locality who will gladly advise you without obligation. 











Our FREE Literature is both interesting and informative. 
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GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
ilaen 4012 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Choice 6 e Masters Pipe Organ Builders for 289 Years 














